4-STAR AND 3-STAR 
ON ITALIAN FRONT 


(Press Association photo) 


General Dwight D. Eisenhow- 
er, Supreme Commander of 


Allied Forces in Europe, checks 
maps with Lieut. General Mark 
W. Clark, Fifth Army Com- 
mander, somewhere on the 
Italian front. General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters are in 
England, where he is top man 
for the forthcoming invasion. 
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Faith, in the mids? of wor... whose only 
Chaplains of America’s fighting forces who become deathl 


WE were resting at our base in 

Tunisia—a General and I. 

It was just a few days after a heavy en- 

apes with the Nazis, and we had 
en commenting upon the fine cour- 

age and fighting spirit of our American 

troops. 

Abruptly, the General turned to me 
and wail, “Say—do you know Chaplain 
C——?” And I answered, “Yes, I know 
him!” 

“Then,” said he, “you know a man 
who has been called a feo! and also, 
one of the bravest men of this war. Just 
listen to this and see what you think.” 
And this is what he told me... 

“We were fully exposed, the morn- 
ing the Germans began their counter- 
attack at G——. They got our range 
with their artillery and we had to get 
into the trenches and fox holes in a 
hurry when their dive bombers came 
at us in swarms. 

“Just when I thought I had every- 
thing under control, I looked down 
the road and saw some man crawling 
towards us through the dim light ina 
Jeep. It seemed as if this fellow were 
coming right out of the German lines. 
“When I got a better look, I recog- 


A Magnificent Fool 


A sincere tribute to those Men of God, the ministers, priests and rabbis who walk and work ia 
weapons are love, prayer, and cool courage .. . the 


nized him. It was Chaplain C———. 
His Jeep was literally shot to pieces, 
and two of the tires were flat. 

“Shells were dropping all around 
him, but he didn’t seem to see them. 
If he did he didn’t care, because he just 
kept coming. He wasn’t making more 
than six or eight miles an hour through 
the sand—but the Jeep kept coming. 

“When he came nearly opposite us 
I shouted at him:—‘Get out of that thing 
and take cover!’ But he paid no atten- 
tion to me. So I stood up in my trench 
and yelled—‘Did you hear me? Get 
out of that thing, and take cover.’ 

“He didn’t even stop. He just turned 
his head and shouted:—‘Listen, you! 
It took me eight months to get this 


Jeep and I’m not giving it up for any- 


one!’ Just like that. 

“J was so mad I couldn’t talk, much 
less shout back at him. But just then 
a couple of star shells lighted things 
up as bright as day and I got a good 
look in the rear of the Chaplain’s Jeep. 

“There were two wounded Ameri- 
can boys in there. 

“Then I understood. Chaplain C—— 
was being a fool. But what a magnifi- 
cent fool. 


less heroes... 


An actual occurance in the smashing of a Naxi attach 


monaing guns. 


“As I stood and watched him in his 
flat-tired Jeep slowly inching his way 
back to our dressing station, I forgot” 
that shells were bursting around me, 
too. I felt like kneeling right therein 
the trench. 

“Yes, Chaplain C—— made a ‘fool 
of himself that day, as he had many 
times before, and will many times 
more, I am sure—in selfless, fearless 
devotion to ‘the boys’ he loves. 

“Is it any wonder they decorated 
him right there on the field of battle? 
Is it any wonder they promoted this 
brave Man of God who seeks no honot 
but only to serve? And is it any wot 
der the men who know him say they 
will follow him anywhere—and they 
mean anywhere?” 

That was the end of the General's 
story. What a magnificent fool. 


* * * 
If you can use color reprints of this page 


in your war-bond drive, copies for bulle 
tin boards in churches, schools, and else 
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Seibel in Richmond Times-Dispatch 


We Still Have a War to Win 


OES the United States need a com- 
pulsory national service act? 

This question has been hotly debated 
in Congress and the nation since Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s message to Congress 
and his radio address to the people on 
January 11. 

The President explained that he had 
hesitated three years before recommend- 
ing this measure. But now he felt that 
it was necessary to “prevent strikes” and 
to make every able-bodied man and 
woman available for war production 
and other essential services. 

President Roosevelt disputed the 
view that national service was “unnec- 
essary” and that “the war’s in the bag— 
so let’s relax.” He warned that we still 
have to travel “a long, rough road—and, 
in all journeys, the last miles are the 
hardest.” He contended that a national 
service law had united the people of 
Britain, Canada, Australia and New 
Zealand in support of the war effort. 

The President made it clear, however, 
that he did not want a national service 
law unless Congress approved the other 
four points in his five-point program to 
strengthen the home front. These points 
are: 


FDR’s 5-Point Program 


1. A tax law “which will tax all un- 
teasonable profits” of both individuals 
and corporations, “and will reduce the 
cost of the war to our sons and daugh- 
ters.” The President favors a program to 
taise $10,500,000,000 in new taxes next 
year. But the Senate ignored this sug- 
Sestion and went ahead with a House- 
&pproved bill calling for $2,275,000,- 


of new revenue. 


2. Continuation of the law for the 
renegotiation of contracts. Under this 
law the profits and costs of companies 
selling war goods to the Government 
are examined by officials. If a com- 
pany’s profits are too high in proportion 
to its investment, part of them are re- 
turned to the Government. The Presi- 
dent said that the renegotiation law had 
saved the Government more than $5,- 
000,000,000. 

“Of late,” he added, “I have been 
disturbed by proposals, apparently 
being seriously considered in Congress, 
which will, if adopted, greatly restrict 
the operation of the law, if not destroy 
its effectiveness. . . .” There is a strong 
possibility that Congress will leave the 
law unchanged. 

3. A “cost of food” law—which will 
enable the Government to assure the 
farmer a fair price for his crops while 
keeping down the cost of food sold in 
stores. To hold this balance, the Presi- 
dent also asked for subsidies to encour- 
age farm preduction without requiring 
an increase in prices. (See November 
29, 1943 issue.) Proponents and oppo- 
nents of subsidies are preparing for a 
sharp battle on this question. 

4. Continuation of the Cost of Living 
Stabilization Act of October, 1942, un- 
der which the Office of Price Adminis. 
tration operates to control the prices of 
consumer goods and services. Congress 
is expected to renew this Act, but may 
limit the OPA’s authority to some ex- 
tent. (See January 24, 1944 issue.) 


The Austin-Wadsworth Bill 


President Roosevelt did not outline 
the kind of a national service law he 
thought Congress should pass, A na- 
tional service bill was, however, intro- 
duced in Congress a year ago by two 
Republicans, Senator Warren R. Austin 
of Vermont, and Representative James 
W. Wadsworth of New York. 

This bill would authorize the Presi- 
dent, through the War Manpower Com- 
mission (WMC), to draft for service in 
industry or agriculture all males be- 
tween 18 and 65 and women between 
18 and 50 (except mothers with small 
children). 

Since most persons already are in 
jobs essential to the war effort or home 


President wants National Service Act as part of five- 


point program to mobilize nation for final war effort 
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front, the passage of a national service 
law would not bring many changes. A 
million or more women might, if 
needed, be ordered to take essential 
jobs. Persons now employed usefully 
would not be allowed to change jobs 
without Government consent. “It does 
not mean,” declared the President, 
“that any substantial number of war 
workers will be disturbed in their pres- 
ent jobs.” 

Following the President’s message, 
Senator Austin introduced a revised na- 
tional service bill. “This is not a mass 
conscription of the inhabitants of the 
United States,” Senator Austin said. 
“First a condition must exist,” he ex- 
plained, “calling for additional man- 
power in a given locality, Conscription 
would not go into effect until and un- 
less volunteer efforts had failed to meet 
the need. .. .” 

The substitute bill would shift ad- 
minfstration from the WMC to the se 
lective Service director. All persons 
within the age limits would be regis- 
tered and all registrants would be liable 
for service under the act, except per- 
sonnel of the armed forces, farm labor, 
women physicians, and state and local 
officeholders, 

Congressional critics of national serv- 
ice quickly disputed the President’s 
statement that the law would “prevent 
strikes.” Some members of Congress 
favor passage of an anti-strike bill to 
prohibit strikes, “slowdowns,” or work 
stoppages of any kind in both war and 
non-war industries. 

President Roosevelt is accused of try- 
ing to sidetrack anti-strike legislation by 
recommending a national service law. 
Under such a law the President appar- 
ently would be empowered to draft 
strikers and compel them to return to 
their jobs. Critics ask why it is neces- 
sary to pass a national service law, 
which would apply to all workers, 
merely to control the small number of 
workers who have struck or may strike 
in the future. 


Labor Objections 


Labor is strongly opposed to all anti- 
strike laws as a blow at the worker's 
rights. But most labor spokesmen also 
are opposed to the President’s national 
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service law. President William Green 
of the AFL, and President Philip 
Murray of the CIO told the President 
that strikes had affected only a small 
fraction of war industry and that the 
“production miracle” of 1942-43 had 
shown that labor was delivering the 
goods. 

They recalled that the WMC's policy 
committee, composed of management, 
labor and agricultural representatives, 
had declared tnanimously two months 
ago that “the American people will pro- 
vide greater output under a voluntary 
system than under one of compulsion 
and regimentation.” 

President Green stressed the tact that 
the law will not prevent strikes. “Brit- 
ain has a national service law,” he said, 
“and in 1942 the number of strikes in 
Britain was greater proportionately 
than in the United States.” He added 
that a national service law “threatens 
to undermine our basic idea of democ- 
racy.” He quoted Bernard Baruch, out- 
standing financier and war industry ex- 
pert, who has contended that the draft- 
ing of men to work for a private em- 
ployer making a profit would “amount 
to “involuntary servitude” (slavery). 

According to a New York Times dis- 
patch from London the people of Brit- 
ain do not believe that national service 
has reduced them to “slavery.” They 
have given their government more 
sweeping powers than ever before in 
the history of any democracy, But they 
think they have done so without sacri- 
ficing their democratic principles 


The British Service Law 


When war was declared in 1939, 
men from 18 to 40 were required to 
register for military service under the 
National Service Act. After the fall of 
France in 1940 the drastic Emergency 
Power Act was speedily approved by 
Parliament. It gave the Minister of 
Labor and National Service power to 
direct any person to perform any serv- 
ice which that person was capable of 
performing at “the rate of pay for the 
job.” 

In 1941 an order was passed ensur- 
ing that women of 20 to 30 years of 
age could not change their jobs with- 
out knowledge of the Labor Ministry 
Today the Ministry controls the em- 
ployment of women between the ages 
of 18 and 40. 

Under the British system virtually 
every able-bodied person must register 
for essential employment and work at a 
job in the place and at the rate of pay 
the government determines. After peo- 





ple register they are called by their 
labor exchanges by age groups and 
made to justify their employment as 
essential to the war effort. 

In return for giving up their right to 
seek a job anywhere, labor union mem- 
bers demanded that employers give up 
their right to discharge men and that 
the government wipe out excess profits 
by high taxes. Parliament also passed a 
bill declaring that any rights given up 
now by labor unions would be restored 
to them after the war. 

A similar program was proposed by 
President Roosevelt when he recom- 
mended a national service law. He said 
that unless the other four steps in his 
home front program were taken (higher 
taxes, renegotiation of contracts, etc.) 
he would not favor a service law. The 
AFL and CIO presidents refused to 
accept this proposal But the heads of 
several left-wing CIO unions supported 
the President. Among them were Harry 
Bridges of the Longshoremen’s Union 
and Joseph Curran of the National 
Maritime Union. 

Bridges said a national service law 
‘will not disturb any workers now in 
essential war industry, but will get into 
essential war industry, workers not 
now there. . . .” Curran said his union 
already had adopted strict wartime 
work rules and was rot worried by a 
labor draft. He also stressed the fact 
that the President’s program had five 
points and that “too many people are 
riveting their attention om the fifth 
point—the national service act . . . This,” 
he added, “is a serious mistake and one 
which the President himself does not 


make...” 
Congress Is Cool 


Congressional critics of national serv- 
ice predict that no action will be taken 
on it. Senator Harry Truman (Democrat 
of Missouri), chairman of the Senate’s 
important war investigating committee, 
said he would oppose such a draft “un- 
less something very convincing can be 
presented to show there is a need for 
it. He added that the “peak” of the 
manpower problem has been reached, 
and “we can expect it to ease before 
long.” 

Army and Navy officers insist, how- 
ever, that the hardest part of the war 
is ahead of us. They say a national 
service law is needed to provide skilled 
men for industry and more men for the 
armed forces. Senator Austin argues 
that national service would provide a 
supply of labor to take jobs now held 
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BRITISH WOMEN IN VITAL WAR WO} 
(Each figure equals 10% of total workers) 
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British Information Services in peace 
by younger men and release these men lig & 
for military service. He adds that this Mature of 
will help delay the drafting of more is effected 
fathers. and mutuz 

Critics contend that the cancellation of postwar 
of war contracts and cuts in production behind it 
of certain war goods have thrown men = § organizatic 
out of work and eased our manpower When | 
shortage. Proponents of national serv- west again 
ice say these cancellations and cut- J war Polish 
backs have created just the situations Jiwas yp to 
which must be handled by a labor Ftion of th, 
draft. They explain that these changes dary becan 
in war production are made necessary —{ of the day 
because the Army and Navy need dif- J governmen 
ferent kinds of weapons as they pre urging Mo: 
pare for an all-out assault on the Axis. lations wit] 
This means a cancellation of some con- severe 
tracts, but new and bigger contracts aalled upo: 
for war goods elsewhere. It also means respect the 
that workers must be shifted to these “Polish rept 
new war jobs. But if a national service » statement 
law is not used to direct the shifting of 9} govern 
workers, there will be a disorganized ry 
scramble of men hunting new jobs. Pro- “Mth Russian 
ponents of national service contend, | cooperate v 
therefore, that the need for this law © diplom: 





will become more pressing as we launch 
heavy win-the-war offensives against the © said, “is en 
Axis. And finally, they say, the law will Whang fedress 
be helpful in preventing a disorganized bm enem 
rush from war jobs to peace jobs a8 Widiin, of o 
the war nears its end stablishme: 
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ALLIED SOLIDARITY IS ON 
W* TRIAL. It is again a case of 
theory vs. practice. The Moscow and 
Teheran Conferences — and before 





pme theories for postwar settlement. 
oday, as the Red Army is extending 
iis penetration into Poland, these 
heories. are facing the first test 
practical application. Will the unity 
forged in battle against a common 
@pemy be maintained after the enemy is 
@efeated? Will the Allies remain allied 


















1 Servicer in peace as they were in war? These 
are the larger issues involved in the 
e men Russo-Polish frontier dispute. Upon the 
at this nature of the settlement — whether it 
more is effected by force or by negotiation 
and mutual agreement — hangs the fate 
lation of postwar unity among the Allies and, 
luction behind it, the hope of an international 
n men organization to prevent wars. 
ipower When the Soviet armies, driving 
| serv- west against the Nazis, crossed the pre- 
J cut- war Polish frontier on January 4, what 
jations was up to then the theoretical ques- 
labor tion of the future Russo-Polish boun- 
hanges dary became at once the burning issue 
cessary “fof the day. On January 5, the Polish 
ed dif- government-in-exile issued a statement 
y pre urging Moscow to renew diplomatic re- 
e Axis. lations with Poland (which the former 
ve COM- “Bhad severed on April 25, 1943) and 
mtracts called upon the Soviet government to 
means respect the “rights and interests of the 
9 thes¢ “Polish republic and its citizens.” The 
Servic€ “Bstatement also announced that the Po- 
ting of ish government had instructed its un- 
ganized derground not to resist the progress of 
os. Pro- the Russian troops across Poland, but to 
ontend, Cooperate with them only if Russian-Po- 
his law diplomatic relations were resumed. 
launch "The Polish nation,” the statement 
inst the taid, “is entitled to expect full justice 
aw will amd redress as soon as it is set free 
ganized enemy occupation, The first con- 
jobs a8 “Bidition of such justice is the earliest re- 





@ablishment of Polish sovereign ad- 
Ministration in the liberated territories 
tthe Republic of Poland and the pro- 
m@prtion of the lives and property of 
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line but refuses to negotiate with government-in-exile 


hem the Atlantic Charter — formulated’ 
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THAT OLD POLISH GHOST 
WALKS AGAIN 


Red Army advances revive Russo-Polish boundary 


dispute, imperiling Allied unity; Soviet offers Curzon 


Polish citizens.” The statement, how- 
ever, did not alter the fundamental 
differences between Poland and Russia 
over the location of the frontier. 


Russia Wants “Curzon Line” 


Six days later, on January 11, the 
Soviet government issued its first of- 
ficial announcement on the Polish bor 
der dispute. It declared that Russia 
was prepared to guarantee a “strong 
and independent Poland,” provided the 
Poles agreed to abandon the pre-war 
frontier and accept the 1919 “Curzon 
Line” as a basis for the boundary be- 
tween Polahd and Russia. (The Curzon 
Line, which we will discuss more fully 
below, would deprive Poland of ap- 
proximately two-fifths of the territory 
she held before the war and one-third of 
her population.) The Russian statement 
invited Poland to join in signing the re- 
cent Soviet-Czech treaty of alliance, 
mutual assistance and postwar collabor- 
ation, but attacks the Polish govern- 
ment-in-exile for its “erroneous affirma- 
tion concerning the Soviet-Polish fron- 
tier.” Moscow also expressed itself 
in favor of the return to Poland of lands 
along the Baltic coast forcibly seized 
by Germany and held out the hope that 
areas on the eastern border which were 
predominantly Polish would not be in- 
corporated into the Soviet Union. 

“The eastern frontiers of Poland,” 
the Soviet communique stated, “can 
be established by agreement with the 
Soviet Union. The Soviet Union does 
not consider the border of 1939 as im- 
movable. Modifications can be intro- 
duced into these borders which would 
be to the benefit of Poland in order that 
the regions where the Polish population 
predominates be handed over to Poland. 
In such case the Russian-Polish frontier 
could follow the so-called Curzon Line.” 

In answer to Moscow’s proposal, the 
Polish government-in-exile made public 
a declaration on January 14 in which it 
offered to discuss “all outstanding ques- 
tions” with Soviet Russia provided the 











Polish Brigade stationed in Scotland. 
Poles have fought on many fronts. 


United States and Britain would act as 
intermediaries and sit in on the discus- 
sions. The declaration expressed a “sin- 
cere desire for a Polish-Soviet agreement 
which would be just and acceptable 
to both sides.” The Poles then asked the 
Soviets to resume diplomatic relations. 

On January 17 the Soviet government 
officially declined the Polish govern- 
ment’s offer to enter into negotiations 
on the boundary dispute. It also re- 
fused to consider the resumption of 
diplomatic relations with the Polish 
government-in-exile. 

Thus the controversy could be sum- 
marized as a dispute over a strip of 
land — the territory between the Curzon 
Line and the pre-war Polish eastern 
frontier — covering some 78,000 square 
miles with a population of about 12,- 
775,000 people. This, however, would 
be a purely superficial approach to the 
problem. To see it in its entirety one 
must review the long history of Russo- 
Polish relations. 


Poland Thrice Partitioned 

As far back as the sixteenth century, 
Czar Ivan III declared that between the 
Russians and Poles there could be no 
permanent peace, only truces. This has 
been true ever since. In 1772, Russia, 
Prussia and Austria combined to attack 
Poland. Russia seized the eastern prov- 
ince, Austria the southwestern corner, 
and Prussia annexed Pomorze, now 
known as the “Polish Corridor.” Only a 
rump Poland remained. In the second 
partition, in 1793, Poland shrank to 
one-third of her original area, losing the 
entire eastern strip from the confluence 
of the Dniester and Prut Rivers north- 
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ward to Russig. Two years later, the 
third partition took place and Poland 
lost her identity as a nation. The greater 
part of her territory was absorbed by 
Russia. (See maps above. ) 

For the next 150 years Poland was no 
more than a name, an almost forgotten 
name — except to the Poles. Then came 
World War I and with it a miracle. 
Poland’s prospects did not seem bright 
at first. If Russia won, the Poles could 
only look forward to a greater Poland 
under the tyranny of the czars. If the 
Central Powers won, Russian Poland 
would be divided between Austria and 
Germany. The Polish people fought on 
both sides: they were conscripted into 
the Russian and Austro-German armies. 
Only a miracle could restore Poland — 
the defeat of both Russia and the Cen- 
tral Powers. And that is exactly what 
happened. 

Poland was reborn in the last days 
of 1918. The Treaty of Versailles fixed 
the country’s western boundary but left 
the problem of her eastern frontiers 
open, as the entire region then was 
torn by civil strife. An Allied Com- 
mission, headed by the British Foreign 
Secretary Viscount Curzon, was set up 
to draw a border between Russia and 
Poland, which would leave as few as 
possible of the opposite minority groups 
on each side of the border. On Decem- 
ber 8, 1919, it announced its findings 
which have since become known as 
the “Curzon Line.” This line runs from 


POLAND AT ITS GREATEST EXTENT 
During her “Golden Age” from 1667 to 1772, Poland con- 
sisted of territory shown on the above map in red. To give 
you clear idea of size of Poland then, we use a basic 
map showing nations’ boundaries as they existed in 1939. 


the tip of East Prussia to a point below 
Pinsk, through Grodno and Brest-Li- 
tovsk, near Sokal and then veers south- 
west near Przemysl in eastern Galicia to 
the Czechoslovak border. The Polish 
government protested the decision of 
the Versailles Conference and demand- 
ed the restoration of Great Poland, 
based upon the frontiers preceding the 
first partition of 1772. 

After a series of border skirmishes, 
Marshal Pilsudski, the Polish military 
chief, presented an ultimatum to the 
young Soviet government demanding 
the acceptance of the Polish frontiers 
of 1772. On April 25, 1920, after con- 
cluding an alliance with Petlura, leader 
of the Ukrainian separatists, Pilsudski 
launched an advance on Kiev; the city 
was captured on May 5, The Red Army 
rallied and under the command of Mar- 
shal Tukhachevsky drove the Poles back 
to the very gates of Warsaw. A few 
months later a counter-offensive by the 
Polish army directed by the French 
General Maxim Weygand reversed the 
situation and the Reds were pushed 
back into Russia. Exhausted by years 
of civil war, the Russians threw up the 
sponge. In October, 1920, a Polish- 
Soviet peace conference opened in Riga, 
and on March 18, 1921 the Treaty of 
Riga was ratified by both sides. This 
treaty established the boundary line 
between the two countries which re- 
mained in effect for eighteen years, until 
the fourth partition of Poland by Nazi 


POLAND IN PIECES 
Three times between 1772 and 1795, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria took slices of Poland until there was nothing left 
of that nation. For the next 123 years, Poles lived under 
the rule of foreign kings and emperors. 
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Germany and Soviet Russia in 1939, 

The rest is comparatively recent his- 
tory. On August 23, 1939 the Nazi- 
Soviet Pact was signed which served as 
a green light for Hitler to attack Poland. 


The Nazis Invade 


On September 1, the blow fell. The 
Polish army which was the fifth largest 
in Europe was inadequately equipped 
and proved no match for the Nazi 
armored divisions. The vastly outnum- 
bered Polish air force was shot down 
from the skies in the first days of battle. 
A mechanized Nazi column of over- 
whelming strength plunged forward to- 
wards Warsaw. The Polish Command 
ordered a rapid retreat to the Vistula. 
But the defensive line was already 
outflanked — by the German forces in 
| Slovakia. Yet the Poles fought on. One 
army, encircled near Lodz, punched its 
way out and rejoined the main force. 
Then on September 17, the Russians 
marched into Eastern Poland to admin- 
ister the final blow. Stalin proclaimed 
that “the Polish state had ceased to 
exist.” Poland became the nut between 
the crackers: By the end of September 
all but guerrilla fighting had ended. Now 
the spoils were divided. 

By arrangement with Hitler, the Red 
Army eventually advanced to a boun- 
dary which in its northern portions was 
considerably to the west of the Curzon 
Line, and in the south included eastern 
Galicia which had never been Russian 
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jia, and BAs a result of World War I (1914-1918), the Poles again 
ing left Bhad a nation of their own. In 1921, they fought Russia and 
| under @ywon more territory. Treaty of Riga ending war fixed Polish- 
Russian boundary as shown in map above. 
1» 1939. Bin its history (see map). The popula- 
ent his- # tion of the portion of Poland occupied 
2 Nazi- by Russia consisted of (according to 
rved as § the best available sources) about 5,250,- 
Poland. § 000 Poles, 4,500,000 Ukrainians, 1,100,- 
000 Belorussians (White Russians), 
1,110,000 Jews, 130,000 Russians, and 
21]. The § about 500,000 people of smaller groups 
largest fof indeterminate nationality. Thus 
yuipped § though the Poles did not constitute a 
e Nazi § majority of the population, they were 
yutnum- § the largest ethnic group. The Russians 
t down § promptly held a “plebiscite” in the re- 
f battle. § gion and with the aid of the Red Army 
f over- B received a vote almost unanimous for 
vard to- Pincorporation in Soviet Russia, As a re- 
mmand § sult, a part of the Polish army (some 
Vistula. § 181,000 men, according to the Soviet 
already Newspaper Red Star) became Russian 
yrces in § prisoners of war; and some 1,500,000 
on. One § Polish and Ukrainian civilians were de- 
ched its J ported to Soviet concentration camps. 
n force. Then came the Nazi attack on the 
tussians § Soviet Union on June 22, 1941. Within 
admin- § afew weeks after the outbreak of the 
claimed m War, General Sikorski, Premier of the 
ased to Polish government-in-exile, aided and 
yetween Weencouraged by Anthony Eden, opened 
tember egotiations with Soviet Ambassador 
-d. Now aisky for a new Soviet-Polish pact. 
@ agreement was signed in London on 
the Red y 30, 1941. “The Government of 
a boun- eU.S.S.R.,” the first paragraph of the 
ons was @@reement stated, “recognizes the So- 
Curzon Jet-Cerman treaties of 1939 concerning 
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fitorial changes in Poland as having 
their validity.” Moscow also agreed 





MODERN POLAND 


YESTERDAY AND TOMORROW 
In 1939 Germany started World War II by invading Poland. 


Russia moved in from east. Later Germans and Russians 
agreed on boundary shown by solid red line. Reds now 
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propose Curzon line (dash line) suggested by Allies in 1919. 


to grant general amnesty to all Polish 
war and political prisoners. The ques- 
tion of Poland’s borders, however, was 
left open for settlement after the war. 
On August 14, Russia signed an agree- 
ment for the creation of a Polish army 
on Soviet soil. Although led by a Polish 
general, this army was to be under the 
orders of the Soviet Supreme Command. 
The number of recruits grew rapidly. 
By March 1942, the Polish army under 
the command of General Anders num- 
bered 70,000 men. Differences devel- 
oped between the Poles and the Rus- 
sians. The Polish government wished to 
see a large Polish army march into 
Poland when the moment of liberation 
arrived. But this prospect was precisely 
what the Soviet government regarded 
as politically dangerous. In April, some 
60,000 Polish troops were trar.sferred 
to Iran and early in August it was de- 
cided to remove the Polish army from 
Russia altogether. The reason given was 
the difficulty of equipping the Polish 
divisions in Russia and also “other diffi- 
culties.” At present two divisions of 
pro-Soviet Poles are fighting with the 
Red Army in Poland. 

After the evacuation of the Polish 
army, the relations between Russia and 
Pofand began to deteriorate rapidly. On 
February 20, 1943, the Soviet news- 
paper Pravda attacked the Polish 
emigrés for advancing claims to east- 
ern Poland. In reply, General Sikorski 
declared that Poland would continue 


to insist on her demand for the restora- 
tion of the old Soviet-Polish frontiers. 
In March, the situation was further com- 
plicated by the Soviet execution of the 
Polish Socialist leaders, Henryk Ehr- 
lich and Victor Alter. Finally on April 
26, 1943, Russia severed diplomatic 
relations with Poland. The official rea- 
son for the break was Poland’s request 
addressed to the International Red 
Cross to investigate the fate of several 
thousand Polish officers who, the Ger- 
mans asserted, were shot by the Rus- 
sians in 1939. 

Since the rift, the Soviets have been 
sponsoring the so-called Union of Polish 
Patriots, a political organization of Poles 
residing in Russia who support Mos- 
cow’s territorial claims. It is headed by 
Wanda Wasilewska who is the wife of 
the Soviet Assistant Commissar of For- 
eign Affairs A. Korneichuk. Following 
the death of General Sikorski in a plane 
crash, Polish President Raczkievicz an- 
nounced on July 14, 1943 the forma- 
tion of a new cabinet under Premier 
Stanislaw Mikolajezyk. 

Finally, there is another side to the 
controversy —the inhabitants of the 
disputed territory. No settlement of the 
Polish-Russian frontier question can 
be valid unless it meets with their ap- 
proval. The Atlantic Charter clearly 
stipulates that there shall be “no ter- 
ritorial changes that do not accord with 
the freely expressed wishes of the peo- 
ples concerned.” 











The Biggest Budget 
By Creighton J. Hill 


Our Washington Correspondent 


HE ONE OUTSTANDING conclu- 
sion which Washington observers 
have come to after studying the Presi- 
dent’s $100,000,000,000 budget mes- 
sage is that the national debt is going 
up and up — probably well beyond the 
$258,000,000,000 total by the end of 
the next fiscal year (June 30, 1945) as 
estimated by Mr. Roosevelt in his re- 
port to Congress. 

The President tosses his request for 
further huge war sums right in the 
teeth of a Congress that is increasingly 
unwilling to enact even the partial pay- 
as-you-go tax program requested by the 
Treasury. While Congress has never re- 
fused even the largest appropriations 
requested for war purposes, it has per- 
sistently failed to pay more than a small 
fraction of these vast sums out of the 
current taxes. 


U. S$. May Have to Borrow 


This will mean a sharp battle between 
White House and Treasury officials on 
one side and Congress on the other. 
The outcome is of course not certain. 
If the Administration loses out, the only 
alternative is to put these huge new 
sums “on the cuff” — that is, the Gov- 
ernment will have to borrow. 

In the first place, the fiscal year in 
Federal finance begins July 1. Thus, 
the President’s budget program covers 
the period from next July 1 through 
June 30, 1945. The President based his 
fiscal program on the assumption that 
the war in Europe will not end before 
June 30, 1945. 

It is only common sense for him to 
lay his financial plans as though our 
nation would still be fighting on all 
fronts throughout the new fiscal year. 
If the war in Europe ends, as most ob- 
servers predict, within the next six — 
at the outside —twelve months, the 
money to be spent in the July 1, 1944 
to June 30, 1945 period will be consider- 
ably less than the $100,000,000,000 the 
budget calls for. 

The document does not, however, go 
into details on the principal war ex- 
penditures. These will be left until 
about April when a war supplement to 








EACH COIN EQUALS THREE AND ONE-THIRD BILLIONS 








the budget will be ready. 
This was the procedure fol- 
lowed last January when the 
1944 fiscal year budget went 








PUBLIC DEBT INCREASED 
FROM 
$43 BILLION IN 1940 
TO: 


$288 BILLION IN 1945 












to Congress. 

Mr. Roosevelt estimates 
that $92,000,000,000 of the 
total $100,000,000,00 will be 
spent on the war. This is $2,- 
000,000,000 more than war 
costs will total in the current 
year ending June 30, but it 
is $8,000,000,000 less than 
was estimated for the 1944 
fiscal period a year ago. 

Of this $92,000,000,000 
the Army will get $47,600,- 
000,000 and the Navy $28,- 
500,000,000. Other major 
items by agencies include the 
Maritime Commission, $4,- 
700,000,000; war agencies 
(OPA, WPB, etc.), $2,500,000,000; 
Treasury Procurement Division, $1,000,- 
000,000; and the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, $1,800,000,000. 

The financial part of the President's 
message is prepared by the Budget 
Bureau based on the overall estimates 
of the White House which in turn rest 
on the war strategy agreed upon by 
the United Nations heads. 

Calculations made by the Budget 
Bureau indicate that the production 
peak in munitions has just about been 
reached — that is, during the January- 
June 1944 period. Right now the aver- 
age annual rate of spending for all war 
purposes is $97,000,000,000, with mu- 
nitions procurement accounting for 64% 
of this total. During the next 12 months 
beginning July 1, the average annual 
rate of war spending is figured at $90,- 
000,000,000, with munitions procure- 
ment at 63% of the total. 

One steadily rising item in the new 
budget will be expenditures for pay 
and subsistence of the armed forces. 
These items account for 30% of all war 
spending in the second half of the 1944 
fiscal year and 33% of all war expendi- 
tures throughout the 1945 fiscal year. 

War construction costs will continue 
to shrink. It is estimated that new plant 
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Graphic by Pick-S, from N. Y. Times 


RECENT BUDGETARY TRENDS 











and equipment costs are today furnish- 
ing 6% of total war expenditures. This 
item will sink to 4% of the total in the 
new fiscal year. 

A tremendous increase in non-war ex- 
penditures is forecast for the next fiscal 
year. Much of this increase will come 
from veterans’ pensions and benefits and 
from tax refunds. Offsetting these rises 
to some extent will be a continuation of 
the declining cost of operating the nor 
mal peacetime agencies of the Govern 
ment. 

In his budget message the President 
recommends that Congress lift the pres 
ent $210,000,000,000 statutory limita- 
tion on the national debt to $258,000, 
000,000. He said that this ceiling on 
the national debt would be sufficient for 
all necessary deficit financing provided 
Congress does not go soft on taxes. 

The President pointed out that a na 
tional debt of $258,000,000,000 re 
quiring interest payments of some $5, 
000,000,000 annually, will not prove 
oppressive “with a national income 
$125,000,000,000.” But many 
frankly apprehensive. 

In any event, there is plenty of rea 


are 


son to expect that the national debt may > 


approximate a third of a trillion dollast 
before the war is over. 
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Thomas Girdler—U. S. 


“Lone Wolf” Tom Girdler is a symbol of 
the steel business. Head of Republic Steel, 
he was first to mobilize American steel for 
war. In 1940 he launched and financed a 
vast expansion of electric furnaces, became 
No. 1 producer of electric steels. Boosting 
light metals as well, he became chairman 
of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft. Hard-driv- 
ing, hard-headed Girdler was born into a 
sea captain-farmer Indiana family. He 
worked in hayfields and cement mills, grad- 
uated in mechanical engineering at Lehigh. 
Working in London and in our “Wild 
West” among dangerous cauldrons of mol- 


ten metal, he rose “by my bootstraps” fromr 


foreman to assistant superintendent of 
Pittsburgh’s Jones and Laughlin Steel Co. 
>» Later he headed Republic Steel. 


Metropolitan Sergei—Russia 


For 25 years the church has been in dis- 
favor with the Russian government. But a 
1937 Soviet census showed that one-third 
of the city population and two-thirds of 
the peasants still were Christians. Recently 
Stalin restored the Russian Orthodox 
Church, recognized as its head Patriarch 
Sergei. Metropolitan Sergei (Ivan Strago- 
todsky ), was missionary to Japan, Bishop of 

© Finland, and foe of Rasputin at the czar’s 
F court. Russia’s greatest theological leader, 
he was imprisoned by the bolsheviks, but 
later made peace with them in order to 
reinstate religion in the U.S.S.R. He is 76. 


Bertram Ramsay—Britain 


The man who will head the Allied navies 
used in the invasion of western Europe is 
nicknamed “Dynamo” because he com- 
manded one of the finest sea feats of the 
war — “Operation Dynamo,” or the evacua- 
tion of Dunkirk. The father of two sons, 
balding, 61-year-old Admiral Sir Bertram 
Ramsay entered the Navy at 15, graduated 
from Staff College, and commanded the 
famous “Dover Patrol” that guarded the 
Channel in World War I. A studious ad- 
ministrator, he served at the Naval War 
College and Imperial Defense College, be- 
came Chief of Staff of the Home Fleet in 
1935. A master at amphibious operations, 
he led the naval landings at Oran, Algiers 
and Sicily. 


Alphonse Juin—France 


General Pierre Alphonse Juin was the 
son of a French policeman at Bone, North 
Africa. He is a professional soldier. A cap- 
tain in the Moroccan Divisions in World 
War I, he later was chief of staff to 
Lyautey, organizer of North Africa. As 
commander of Vichy troops in Morocco, 
Juin was responsible for French resistance 
to our North African landings. Then he 
about-faced, led French troops against the 
German Afrika Korps, was appointed by 
the French National Committee to head 
Giraud’s armies. These armies he is now 





ading to victories in central Italy. 





Omar Bradley 


HEN Omar Bradley graduated 

from West Point in 1915, the class 
annual gave him this send-off: “His 
most prominent characteristic is ‘getting 
there’ and some day we will be bragging 
to our grandchildren that he was our 
classmate.” “Getting there” was slow but 
steady: he served at army barracks in 
Arizona, Washington and Montana, was 
professor of military science and tactics 
at South Dakota State College during 
World War I, taught math at West 
Point, and studied at Infantry School. 


9 
‘Doughboy’s General’ 


Then duty sent him to Hawaii, and 
when he returned in 1928 he enrolled in 
the General Staff School and the Army 
War College, instructed at Infantry 
School, taught tactics at West Point. By 
1941 he’d served on the War Depart- 
ment’s General Staff and had become 
his 1915 class’ first brigadier general. 

As Commandant of Fort Benning he 
earned his nickname “The Doughboy’s 
General.” Louisiana maneuvers found 
him running through obstacle courses 
and swinging across ravines, while 
younger men dropped out exhausted. 

An imperturbable, modest Missourian, 
Bradley had been dubbed “The Quiet 
Operator” by his men, Under him the 
American 2nd Corps fought brilliantly 
in the mountains of northern Tunisia. 
The Corps recaptured territory it had 
lost at the start of the campaign and 
stormed famous Hill 609, the barrier to 
Bizerte. On May 9, 25,000 thoroughly 
beaten Germans surrendered to Omar 
Bradley. A few weeks later Bradley and 
his 2nd Corps landed in Sicily, Last 
month General Eisenhower named Brad- 
ley senior commander of U. S. ground 
forces in Britain, to lead one of the 
American armies for the western in- 
vasion of Europe. 





Who's Who 





Press Association Photos 


Peter Fraser 


NCE when Peter Fraser was mak- 

ing a speech to factory workers, 
one man interrupted him, shouting, 
“You haven’t done a day’s work in your 
life.” Another laborer jumped up, said 
“That’s nonsense. The last time I saw 
Peter Fraser he was shoveling out clay 
from the bottom of a seven-foot drain- 


‘The Worker’s Man’ 


pipe.” The audience cheered, for it 
knew Pete Fraser’s hard-working past. 

Born in the Scottish Highlands, 
Fraser worked his cobbler father’s fields 
by day, studied politics by night, joined 
the Independent Labor Party and went 
to London to earn his living. 

In 1910 he sailed to the pasture-and- 
dairy land of New Zealand, a group of 
islands twice the size of New York State. 
He worked as a longshoreman on Auck- 
land docks, became president of Auck- 
land’s Laborers’ Union, editor of a 
labor paper and founder of the Labor 
Party. Labor dubbed him “The Work- 
er’s Man,” elected him to the New Zea- 
land House of Representatives in 1918. 
In 1935 New Zealand got its first Labor 
government. Fraser took the portfolio of 
Education, Health and Marine, ex- 
panded schools, developed clinics and 
hospitalization services. In 1939 he went 
to Britain to place New Zealand firmly 
in the Allied camp. In 1940 he was 
made Leader of the Labor Party and 
Prime Minister, 
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N October 7, 1943, a seven-point 
“declaration on world peace” was 
issued by 144 prominent leaders of the 
Catholic, Jewish and Protestant faiths 
in the United States. These included 47 
Catholic archbishops, bishops, priests 
and laymen, 47 representative rabbis 
and laymen, and 50 bishops, modera- 
tors, and presiding officers of Protestant 
communions and national organizations. 
A study of this seven-point program, 
and other programs in this article, will 
serve as a review of the many problems 
of postwar organization discussed pre- 
viously in our series on Postwar Prob- 
lems and Planning. 


The Three-Faith Declaration 


The Catholic, Jewish and Protestant 
declaration submits the following pro- 
posals for consideration of “all men of 
good will”: 

1. Moral principles of justice and the 
love of one’s neighbor as one’s self must 
be followed not only by individuals but 
by nations, states, and international so- 
ciety. (See Dec. 6, 1943 issue. ) 

2. The rights of the individual must 
be assured. Nations as well as individ- 
uals must stand firmly against racial, 
religious, or other discrimination which 
violates the dignity of the human person. 
(See Nov. 15, 1943 issue. ) 

8. The rights of colonial peoples (in 
Africa, the Far East and elsewhere) 
must be protected. All nations must 
strive to help colonial peoples in their 
progress toward self-government and 
independence. (See Nov. 8, 1943 issue.) 

4. The rights of minorities must be 
secured. Governments and international 
organization must respect and guarantee 
the rights of national, religious or cul- 
tural minorities to earn a living, and to 
enjoy equal educational and political 
opportunities. (See Oct. 25, 1943 issue.) 

5. International organizations to 
maintain peace with justice for al] na- 
tions must be organized. These organi- 
zations must curb future aggression by 
drastic limitation of armaments, compul- 
sory arbittation and settlement of dis- 
putes among nations, and the use when 
necessary of adequate penalties to en- 
force the law against aggressors. (See 
Dec. 6, 1943 issue.) 

6. International cooperation to assist 
all nations to provide an adequate stand- 
ard of living for their citizens must re- 
place the present system in which cer- 
tain privileged nations and groups have 
complete control over natural resources. 
(See Nov. 8, 1943 issue. ) 

7. A just social order within each na- 





The Churches and Peace 


tion must be achieved. The well-being 
of the world depends in large part on 
the existence of healthful living and 
working conditions within the individ- 
ual nations, Thus, steps must be taken 
to provide for the security of the fam- 
ily, the cooperation of all groups in the 
interest of the common good and par- 
ticipation by labor in decisions affecting 
its welfare. (See Nov. 1, 1948 issue. ) 

Another significant statement on post- 
war problems was issued at Princeton, 
New Jersey, July 11, 1943, by the In- 
ternational Round Table Conference of 
Christian leaders from 14 nations. The 
Conference urged the people of all na- 
tions to study and accept the principles 
contained in the “Six Pillars of Peace” 
program. (Note chart.) This program 
was drafted by the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America on 
the basis of a report by its Commission 
to Study the Basis of a Just and Dura- 
ble Peace. The Council is a federation 
of 25 Protestant denominations. 


Protestants’ Peace Program 


In addition, the Conference set forth 
several requirements for progress toward 
a world order of peace and justice to 
all. Among these points are: 

1. Isolationism and alliances among 
a few great powers have failed to main- 
tain peace in the past, and are obstacles 
to the establishment of a world order to 
assure peace. (See Dec. 13, 1943 issue.) 

2. Cooperation among the United 
Nations should, “as quickly as possible,” 
give way to cooperation among all na- 
tions of the world. The United Nations 
should not become a military alliance 
directed against other nations not mem- 
bers of this grouping of countries. (See 
Dec. 6, 1943; Jan 17, 1944 issues.) 

3. The Atlantic Charter’s goal of the 
“abandonment of the use of force” and 
the lifting from the peoples of the world 
“of the crushing burden of armaments” 
should be sought by a drastic reduction 
in armaments. (See Nov. 29, 1943; Jan. 
24, 1944 issues.) 

4. Conferences for the solution of 
world economic problems, and organiza- 
tions for the administration of relief and 
reconstruction must be guarded against 
becoming the tools of selfish groups in 
any nation. 

5. If regional organizations are 
formed, they should be part of a world 
organization and must not be permitted 
to divide the world into quarreling re- 
gions. (See Jan. 10, 1944 issue.) 

6. Each nation must realize that sac- 
rifices for the good of the whole world 





POPE PIUS XIi’S PEACE PROGRAM 
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1. Justice to all nations, great and small. 
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2. Progressive disarmament and an end te 
war-breeding propaganda. 
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3. Juridical institutions guaranteeing loyal 
fulfillment of peace terms. 


Ky 


4. Satisfaction of the fair demands of 


national and racial minorities. 


in 


5. A deep sense of responsibility for the 
observance of the precepts of justice and 
charity among men and nations. 


community will in the long run benefit 
each nation as a part of the community. 
(See Jan. 17 and 24, 1944 issues.) 

7. Individual citizens must recog- 
nize that their own decisions and con- 


duct have great influence on the policies — 


of their nation. 
8. Ideas of right and wrong conduct, 
which apply to individuals, should also 


be recognized as applying to the con 4 
- duct of farm, labor and big business © 
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One of a series of 32 units 
on Postwar Problems and 


Planning published weekly 
throughout the school year. 





9. Peoples of the world must be 
guided and encouraged to support or- 
ganizations for world cooperation so 
that nations will turn from the selfish 
promotion of their own interests to the 
promotion of the general welfare of all 
nations. 


The Papal Peace Program 


On Christmas Eve, 1939, Pope Pius 
XII laid down these five essential points 
of world order, and therefore of endur- 
ing world peace: 

First-The assurance to all nations 
great and small of their right to life and 
independence; the will of one nation to 
live never justifying the death sentence 
of another. (See Jan. 24, 1944 issue. ) 

Second — Progressive disarmament, 
spiritual as well as material, and se- 
curity for the effective implementing of 
agreements to this end. (See Nov. 29, 
1943 issue. ) 

Third — Juridical institutions guaran- 
teeing loyal fulfillment of peace terms 
and providing for revisions called for 
by changing conditions. (See Dec. 13, 
1943 issue. ) 

Fourth—Satisfaction of the needs and 
just demands of national and racial 
minorities. (See Oct. 25, 1943 issue.) 

Fifth-A deep sense of responsibility 
for the observance of the precepts of 
justice and charity among men and na- 
tions, according to the laws of God. 

In a speech on the Papal Peace Pro- 
gram, delivered to the National Catho- 
lic Youth Council, the Most Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Stritch, D.D., Archbishop of Chi- 
cago, made several important observa- 
tions particularly on the second of the 
five points for world order. 

“The Pope,” he said, “in formulating 
the second point of his peace program 
certainly had in mind the facts which 
obtained in Europe between the two 
World Wars. At Versailles the powers 
sought to stop Germany from future 
amament, and following Versailles 
there was some effort to impose on the 

ge nations armament limitations. 
Nevertheless, many nations engaged in 
amad rush in building armaments. Be- 
tides, the nations had discovered an- 
other sort of armament of aggression, 
Which the Pope calls ‘spiritual arma- 

ments,” and we know as national propa- 
ganda. 





“This spiritual armament of might,” 
he explained, “proved effective in up- 
setting the peace and destroying confi- 
dence among the nations. In almost 
every instance it was lying, immoral, 
calumniating, provocative of hatred and 
strife, and revolutionary. The nations 
used their consulates and their embas- 
sies for the dissemination of this propa- 
ganda, and in apparent friendly relations 
were stabbing each other in the back. 
The Pope calls for the delivery of the 
world from the race in armament build- 


ing and the suppression of injurious na- 


tional propaganda. 

“Perhaps no other of the Papal pro- 
posals is more important, and certainly 
none of them will so tax the ingenuity 
of the peacemakers.” 

In conclusion, the Archbishop said: 

“Our country is facing its greatest 
historic responsibility. We have gone 
out to war and we shall fight to decisive 
victory. At the peace-table we shall play 
the dominant role. The whole world 
looks to us for a better day, We must 
not disappoint our own people by losing 
the peace, and we must teach the whole 
world that the Stars and Stripes really 
mean freedom and peace and neighbor- 
liness and justice and charity. As youths 
in whose souls there burns an ardent 
patriotism you must play your part in 
the winning of the war and the making 
of the peace. The war you will win for 
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us, and God grant that the peace we 
shall make for you.” 

Another important pronouncement on 
postwar problems is found in “The Bish- 
ops’ Statement on Victory and Peace,” 
which was read and adopted at the An- 
nual General Meeting of the Arch- 
bishops and Bishops of the United 
States, held at the Catholic University 
of America, November 11-13, 1942. 

“In the epochal revolution through 
which the world is passing,” the state- 
ment declared, “it is very necessary for 
us to realize that every man is our 
brother in Christ. All should be con- 
vinced that every man is endowed with 
the dignity of human personality, and 
that he is entitled by the laws of nature 
to the things necessary to sustain life in 
a way conformable to human dignity. 
In the postwar world, the profit element 
of industry and commerce must be 
made subservient to the common good 
of communities and nations if we are 
to have a lasting peace with justice and 
a sense of true brotherhood for all our 
neighbors. The inequalities of nations 
and of individuals can never give to 
governments or to the leaders of indus- 
try or commerce a right to be unjust. 
They cannot, if they follow the fixed 
principles of morality, maintain or en- 
courage conditions under which men 
cannot live according to standards be- 
fitting human personality. . . .” 


SIX PILLARS OF PEACE 





4. Self-government for colonial peoples, 





5. Control of armaments. 


6. - intellectual and religious liberty’ 
for all, f 


2. Collaboration on economic and finan- 
cial matters of world-wide import. 


3. Adaptation of treaties among nations 
to changing conditions. 


1. Political collaboration between the 
United Nations and ultimately all nations. | 






































HE BOUNDARY DISPUTE between 
the Soviet Union and the Polish 
government-in-exile is really a quar- 
rel over an important national minority. 
When the Polish republic was created, 
after World War I, fewer than three- 
fourths of its inhabitants were of Polish 
nationality. For that reason the Paris 
Peace Conference insisted that Poland 
must sign a “minorities treaty.” 
The Polish minorities treaty guaran- 
teed equal rights to all citizens, whether 
or not they belonged to the majority 
group. Minorities were promised that 
they could have their own schools for 
their children. And wherever the mi- 
nority formed a “considerable portion” 
of the population, the state would have 
to help support these schools. There 
were to be no restrictions on the use 
of the minority languages in business 
affairs and law courts, nor at public 
meetings and religious services. When- 
ever it was thought by a minority that 
any of these rights were being violated, 
it might ask to have the League of 
Nations Council look into the matter. 
The largest minority group in Poland 
was a block of Ukrainians who lived in 
the southern and eastern parts of the 
republic, Sometimes these people are 
also called Ruthenians or “Little Rus- 
sians.” According to Polish census fig- 
ures, the Ukrainians formed about one- 
seventh of the total population of Po- 
land. The Jews formed the second 
largest minority. They made up one- 
twelfth of the total number of inhabi- 
tants. The Jews were not concentrated 
in any one section of the country but 
were scattered throughout the land. 


Sovfote 


A pioneer ensemble of Gutsul (Carpatho-Rumanian) folk dancers, in Lvov. 


THE POLISH MINORITIES 


By Walter C. Langsam 


Professor of History, Union College 


The third largest minority was made up 
of German-speaking people, mostly in 
the western provinces. They formed 
one twenty-fifth of the total population. 
Still another minority was the “White 
Russians” in the northeastern region. 

In the years between 1920 and 1924 
some of the extremely nationalistic Poles 
were anxious to denounce the minori- 
ties treaty, They looked on it as an 
unfair restriction on the sovereign power 
of their country. But the other countries 
held Poland to her written pledge and 
calmer tempers eventually won out. 
Not until 1934 did Poland again bring 
up the question of equality among 
states in the matter of obligations to 
minorities. 

In 1922 the Warsaw government 
passed a law which gave some home 
rule to the Polish Ukrainians. But the 
latter continued to complain of Poland’s 
official policies. They said that the gov- 
ernment was trying to “Polonize” their 
provinces by settling Polish soldiers on 
lands that was taken away from Ukrain- 
ians. It also was said that only Polish 
officials were being sent to the Ukrain- 
ian portions of the country. In 1924 the 
Soviet government decided to take up 
the case of the Little Russians. Moscow 
claimed that it had a direct interest 
in their treatment because there were 
so many more Ukrainians in the Soviet 
Union itself. Some notes of protest 


. therefore were dispatched to Warsaw. 


The Polish authorities replied defi- 


WORLD HISTORY 
bekind the news 





antly. They pointed out that the Soviet 
government had no right to interfere 
in the internal affairs of another state, 
But soon thereafter they did pass some 
new laws to remove the chief griev- 
ances of the Ukrainian minority. Rela- 
tions, however, continued to be bad. 
A group of Ruthenians, indeed, now 
formed a Ukrainian Military Organiza- 
tion to fight for the creation of an inde- 
pendent Ukrainian state. The Polish 
government accused the organization of 
sabotage and took stern measures against 


















its members. In 1930 the situation be- > 


came so dangerous that it was taken up 
for study by a special committee of 
the League of Nations Council. 

While the committee studied the vol- 
umes of conflicting reports that reached : 
it, the situation in Poland became more 
serious. Many of the Ruthenian peas- 
ants decided to boycott the government 
by refusing to pay their taxes. In reply, 
the authorities sent more soldiers into 
the area to compel obedience to the 
national laws. Warsaw also ordered ~ 
the breaking up of the Ukrainian Radi- 
cal Party on the ground that it was 
communistic and anti-Polish. After 
many months of study and investiga- 
tion, the League Committee decided 
that, on the whole, the policy of the 
Polish government had been correct. 

Late in 1935 the government and the a 
Ukrainian leaders at last reached a 
“gentlemen’s agreement.” By this ar- 
rangement, the authorities promised to 
be a little more considerate of the 3 
wishes of the Ruthenian minority. The 3 


latter, in return, agreed to obey the 7 a 


laws of the land. Before long, however, 


a special Ukrainian Congress com- 3” 


plained of the way in which the agree 


ment was working out. The government, 3 


it said, was not really living up to its 3 
promises of fair and equal treatment. 3p 
Warsaw, on the other hand, accused 3» 


certain Ukrainian nationalist leaders of Bi 


being responsible for the murder of 7 
several Polish officials. 

By 1938 the Polish-Ukrainian differ- 
ences threatened to bring on widespread 7 
violence. But affairs in Munich, where 3 
the Great Powers were deciding the 3 
fate of unlucky Czechoslovakia, seemed 
to have a sobering effect on many, 
people in central and eastern Europe 
Hence, things quieted down a little i) 
southern and eastern Poland. Then, if 
1939, a few weeks after the outbreak 
of World War II, soldiers of the Soviet) 
Union occupied those parts of Poland 
which were inhabited by Ukrainian a 
White Russian minorities. 
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Classroom Activities 


That Old Polish Ghost Walks 
Again (p. 5) 


During the years of Russia’s revolu- 
tionary struggle to break away from the 
past and to build a socialist industrial 
nation, she felt the weight of the 
world’s disapproval and its fear of com- 
munism. Other great powers tried to 
isolate her from western Europe by a 
cordon sanitaire —a guard against the 
Russian infection — effected by a series 
of treaties with states bordering the 
Soviet Union. 

Always distrustful and apprehensive 
ot Germany, and apparently not fully 
confident of the good faith of the Al- 
lied nations, Russia is attempting today 
to draw her own cordon sanitaire as a 
safeguard against future attacks. It is 
Poland’s tragic fate to be divided by 
the line which Russia considers essen- 
tial to her security. 


This anxiety for the future on the - 


part of such a powerful state as Russia 
may appear exaggerated. However, 
Walter Lippmann in commenting on 
the recent incident of Pravda’s publica- 
tion of a peace rumor involving Britain 
and Germany, may throw some light 
upon the Russian mind. He says: “ 

the master clue to Russian action is 
their almost total preoccupation with 
one single thing: the menace of the 
German army. In the past . . . Russia 
did what she did out of fear of the 
power of the German Army. She made 
the Hitler-Stalin pact in 1989 to de 
flect Germany away from Russia and 
to gain time to improve her military 
position. . She occupied the Baltic 
States, Bessarabia and eastern Poland 
in 1939 and 1940 to widen her frontier 
against Germany, and to prevent Ger- 
many from mounting the offensive that 
much nearer to the heart of. Russia.” 
(N.Y. Herald-Tribune, Jan. 20, 1944.) 


A Team Quiz 

Play a game on the tacts of the Rus- 
ian-Polish question, using materials from 
the main article, also from “The Polish 
Minorities,” p. 12, and Bessarabia, p. 
22. Appoint two captains and let them 
choose sides. One member from each 
side, in turn, asks a question for the 


, _ other side to answer. If Team A misses 








a question put by a member of Team 
B, Team B is given an opportunity to 
answer it. If someone on Team B an- 
swers correctly, the captain of that 
team chooses a member from Team A 
for his own team. The person ask- 
ing the question cannot answer unless 
both sides miss. If both sides miss, 
the game goes on with Team A asking 
the next question. Any member may be 
chosen by the team which wins a point, 
except the captain. That is why the 
game is called “You Can’t Take the 
Captain.” The team having the largest 
number of members at\the end of the 
game, wins. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What is the importance of the 
present boundary dispute between Po- 
land and Russia? What effects may it 
have upon future international relations? 

2. Why was the Curzon Line drawn 
where it was drawn? 

8. Why does Russia not wish to ac- 
cept Poland’s bid for arbitration? 

4. What and when were the three 
Polish partitions? Where was the Polish 
Corridor? 

5. What circumstances made pos- 
ible the rebirth of Poland in 1918? 

6. What has happened to the Polish 
army in Russia? 

7. What incidents have served to 


COMING NEXT WEEK 
(February 14-19 Issue) 


Social Security Up to Date: Pres- 
ent Provisions and Proposals for 
Extension. 

Yugoslavia, a Fighting Front: The 
Partisan Movement and Its In- 
ternational Effects. 

World History Behind the News: 
The Rise of the South Slavs, by 

. Dr. Walter C. Langsam. 

Inside Washington: The Fair Em- 
ployment Practices Committee, 
by Creighton J. Hill. 

Postwar World Unit 18: Congress 
and the World Settlement. 

They Fought for Freedom: Mat- 
thew F. Maury, Pathfinder of 
the Seas. 

Know Your World: The Andaman 

. and Nicobar Islands. 


keep alive Polish-Russian _ ill-feeli 
during the course of this war? 


Polish-Minorities (p. 12) 


This article gives further histe 
background on the present Russo- 
lish ute. It provides a striking il} 
tration of the ethnic problems 
will vex the peace-makers attempting 
to consider national claims at the en 
of this war. It will be, in a sense, 
though a great metropolis, like 
York, were to attempt to set up 
rate municipal governments for “ 

taly,” Harlem, Chinatown, or Yo 

at the same time dealing fairly with 
citizens who were not of the domi 
race of the majority in the section. 
is easy to imagine the confusion, in-— 
justice and ‘l-will which would inevi 
tably result from such an attempt. Y, 
Europe has always been plagued 
similar minority problems. 
makers have always been tossed f 
one to another horn of the dilemr 
whether history or race, culture or — 
language should be the determining 
factors if reaching a decision. None 
a truly — and infallible basis 
drawing dary lines. 

Many American postwar plang 
hope that the establishment of an ef 
tive world organization will rer 
much of the immemorial boundary t 
ble of Europe obsolete and unimpor- 
tant. Yet at present, Europeans continue 
to show themselves as intrensigns 
ever. Perhaps only years of e nee 
with some type of federal union : 
give the nations of the continent, e 
security to insure a lasting pesca: ae 

On a map of Poland point out the: 
provisions of Polesie and Wolyn, both 
of which were once White Russia and 
which e a part of the Sovie 
Union by the Russo-German agreemen 
of 1989. The southern provinces ¢ 
Tarnopol and Stanislawow, as well @ 
the section of Czechoslovakia cf lec 
Podkarpatska (Sub-Carpathia), oi 
prise, roughly the non-Russian pe 
of the Ukraine. These territories 
also included in the 1939 perks 
of Ruthenes who fled to the E 
frontier to escape the opp 
Polish and Lithuanian rulers of t 
days, for Poland, of the XVI C 




























the western boundaries of 

they set up free communities, 

to call themselves Cossacks. 

on break-up of the Polish Lithu- 

ian empire, in 1667, Russia acquired 

portion of the Ukraine along the 

Dnieper, and the remainder at the sec- 

pric — in 1793. Those Ruthenes, 

, or Cossacks who lived in 

Carpathian province of Russia be- 

re 1914, became a part of Czechoslo- 

upon its creation in 1918. 

With the aid of the map of Europe, 

to make clear to the class these 

nfused and confusing factors of the 
ent Russo-Polish dispute. 

gestions for Discussion: 
1. Why were the Poles obliged at 
p Paris Peace Conference to sign a 


_ 2. Who were the most important mi- 
ity groups in Poland? Explain what 
ch group is and where it lives. 

_ 3. What bearing does the minorities 
estion have upon the present dispute 

between Russia and Poland? 

4. Do you think the Poles ruled their 
no! groups wisely? Why? 

. 5. What claim have the Ukrainians to 

independence? Is their claim as good 
Poland’s? Why? 


Bessarabia, “The Last Frontier” 
(p. 22) 
_ This article covers another piece in 
Russian border jigsaw puzzle. In 
case of Bessarabia we see most 
\ clearly exemplified Russia’s wish for 
lategic security, as well as her ten- 
desire to keep what has once 


See above for suggestion on how to 
this material in a game. 
Questions for Discussion: 

_ 1, What kind of land is Bessarabia? 
does it hold a key position in 

tern Europe? 
2. How did the Bessarabians happen 
— Latinized (Romance) lan- 


$. Why did the Bessarabians preter 
p Turks to the Russians? 
4. What is the basis of the Rumanian 
historical claim to Bessarabia? 
5. Why does Russia stil] want Bessa- 


We Draft Everybody? (p. 3) 
“The main objective of a National 
ce Act at this moment would be to 
event women workers from return- 
‘to their homes before the war has 
won, and to keep men in war 
—in short, to prevent the emer- 
of a manpower shortage at a 
cal moment. 
In his statement before the Senate 
ommittee on Military Affairs, Secre- 


BOS oy 


sible has nothing 

tional War Service Act. That act does 
not impair the rights of the workers in 
respect to wage scales, hours of labor, 
seniority rights, membership in unions 
or other basic interests of the civilian 
workers. . . . It is not an abandonment 
of democracy but rather an evolution 
of intelligent democracy to meet the 
complex mechanical development of 
modern war.” 

Hold an informal class debate on the 
question: Resolved: That a National 
Service Act should be passed at this 
time. Have a member of the class list 
on the board all the kinds of essential 
war work which are open to women and 
young people in your community. 


Questions for Discussion: 

1. What are the arguments for pass- 
ing a Nationa: Service Act after two 
years in the war? 

2. Why does Labor not favor the 
act? 

3. What is- the case of Congress 
against it? 

4. How has National Service worked 
out in England? 

5. What is President 
Five-Point Program? 

6. What bills have already been 
drawn on national service? 


Roosevelt’s 


Inside Washington (p. 8) 


From the time of Washington's ad- 
ministration to 1932, the total costs of 
government totalled only $112 billion. 
President Roosevelt's present budget is 
only a little more than $12 billion be- 
hind that total. The last war cost the 
United States about $30 billion. 

Of the present astronomical total, the 
President proposes to raise $10% million 
by new taxation. Yet even this compara- 
tively small figure appears too large to 
Congress, in an election year. Instead, 
Chairman Walter F. George of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee has stated that 
the pending $2,275,600,000 tax bill will 
be pushed through without any increase. 

The nation took the budget message 
almost without a murmur, The extraor- 
dinary success of the war production 
program and the prosperity of the mo- 
ment have combined to give the public 
an unusual feeling of confidence in the 
future of the nation. Modern economists 
hold that the capacity of a nation to 
produce is a better gauge of its wealth 
than money. If this enormously rich in- 
dustrial plant of ours can be recon- 


Your Postwar World Teacher's Guide | 


Covers This Semester’s Unit. 


If you used Senior Scholastic or World 


Week last term, the Postwar World Teach- 
sr’s Guide which you received in Septem- 
ber contains complete lesson plans for the 
weekly units to appear this term. Second 
semester plans start on page 16 of your 
Guide. 

If you did not use Senior Scholastic or 
World Week last term, you will receive a 
copy of the Teacher's Guide about the time 
you receive your first bundle of magazines. 
If it does not arrive within a week write us 
and we'll rush another copy. 

—Teachers’ Service Bureau, Scholastic Pub- 
lications, 220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
N. Y. 





verted to peace-time use without any 
serious dislocations, and can be main- 
tained, a $5,000,000,000 payment on 
war debts cafi be met without any trou- 
ble. But with idle plants and unem- 
ployed people, unable to buy the na- 
tion’s products, an economic collapse 
might ensue with perhaps bankruptcy 
for the government. The $64-question 
before our postwar planners is then: 
how can peace-time production be main- 
tained at a level high enough to ensure 
prosperity for the.American people? 
Point out ‘to the class the means by 
which the government raises money: by 
taxes, fees and assessments, and borrow- 
ing. In normal periods, the government 
generally tries to balance its budget by 
the first two means. During war times 
or national emergency, the government 
borrows to meet the difference between 
its revenues and its expenditures. Ask 
the class tO report on the amount of 
revenue during the years since 1941, 
and compare these figures with the gov- 
ernment’s borrowing during these years. 
Point out that the buying of War 
Stamps and Bonds helps the govern- 


ment by providing money, while the ~ 4 


Bonds or Stamps are IOUs from the 
government to its citizens. 
Questions for Discussion: 

1. Why is the budget planned to run 
through June 30, 1945? 

2. What will most of the budget be 
spent for? How much? What>is the rest 
to go for? 

3. How much is spent on pay and 
subsistence for the armed forces? What 
items are included under subsistence? 

4. Why will non-war expenditures in- 
crease next year? 





Key to “Know Your World Week” a 


1. Who's Who: 3, 5, 1, 6, 4, 2. 
Il. Polish Boundaries: 1-b; 2-c; 3-c; 4-8; 


8-War Manpower; 4-labor; CIO; 5-18, 40. 
IV. The Biggest Budget: 1-F; 2-T; ‘8T; 
4-F; 5-F. 


V. Churches and Peace: 1-T; 2-F; $-T. j 
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IIL. Labor Draft: 1-strikes; 2-subsidies; ~ 
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"OFF THE PRESS 


© You get a new slant on the world when 
you look at Cram’s Air Age U. S. Centric 
© World Map. This is a novel solution of the 
| problem of representing a sphere on a flat 
“surface with minimum distortion. The map 
© shows the world as six segments of a 
S sphere radiating from the United States 
/ as a center, in an orange peel pattern. It 
| gives an accurate conception of the true 

| gelations of points on the earth’s surface. 

' Distances by Great Circle routes can easily 

™ be measured with the location finder at- 
tached to the map. Country names and 

® boundaries, which change rapidly are not 
© shown. Place names are clearly shown. 
' The scale is 500 statute miles to the inch. 


™ Size, 68 x 48 inches. Hand mounted on 


© muslin, sticks top and bottom, price $12.00. 
» George F. Cram Co., Indianapolis. 
** & 


How good a showing could you and 

» your students make on a quiz program on 
"India? “Speaking of India,” by Miriam S. 

| Parley gives 150 questions and answers. 

"What are India’s largest cities? What are 

) Gurkhas? What do we buy from India? 

"Does India receive lend-lease aid? What 

"does the Congress Party stand for? How 

Sold is the Moslem League? Can an Indian 

@ become an American citizen? The answers 

© to these and many other good questions 

Pate given in this pamphlet published by 

Pthe American Council, Institute of Pacific 

@ Relations, 129 E. 52nd St., New York. 

© Price, 25c. 

.: * * * 

“The Harlem Riot: A Study. in Mass 

» Frustration,” by Harold Orlansky, is a de- 

: account of what happened in Har- 

Stem last August 1-2. Mr. Orlansky takes 

) issue with city officials and press opinions 

® which attributed the disturbance to “hood- 
Slums” and the provocation of “agitators.” 

Bile traces the incident to causes of con- 

Pilict between Negro and white which he 

Minds national in scope. This pamphlet is 

the first of a series to be published by 

Analysis, G.P.O. Box 399, New York 

. Y. Price, 25c. 
* * * 





© You'll find excellent suggestions for read- 
mmg on the subject of American education, 
eiact, fiction, and opinion, in “A Reader’s 
Muide to Education,” published jointly by 
National Education Association of the 
(Waited States and The Book of the Month 
ab, with an introduction by Dorothy 
Manfield Fisher. You can make g use 
it for class projects and for parent- 
cher discussion groups. The list is com- 
hensive, well organized and annotated. 
dress National Education Association, 
m201 16th St. N.W., Washington, D. C., 
Melosing 5 cents in stamps. for mailing 
ge. 



















* * * 


WHave you received a copy of the 6th 
Savings News Bulletin for Teachers; 
hools at War”? It’s ‘filled with materials 
id suggestions: a War Bond quiz, a play, 
Poster on inflation, suggestions for thrift 
dance, a list of bulletins and leaflets, and 


a 





* * * 


The fact that the children of Europe are 
deprived now of food, clothing, and ade- 
quate warm shelter is creating a tragic 
problem to be faced immediately and for 
years, to come. “The Health of Children 
in Occupied Europe” gives the facts of 
this unhappy ‘situation. It describes the 
conditions and their consequences. Charts 
showing legal food rations for children in 
Germany and in German-occupied coun- 
tries tell a tremendous story of work to be 
done. (International Labor Office, Wash- 
ington Branch, 734 Jackson Place, Wash- 
ington, D. C. Price, 25c.) 

* * ” 


“What my country has contributed to 
international health cooperation or knowl- 
edge in the field of water, food, and bev- 
erage sanitation.” This is the subject for an 
essay contest announced by the Pan Amer- 
ican Sanitary Bureau. Eleventh and 
twelfth grade students are eligible. Essays 
must contain net more than 2,000 words. 
Closing date May 31, 1944. Prizes of $75, 
$50, and $25 are offered by the Lily-Tulip 
Cup Corp. For further information write 
to Pan American Sanitary Bureau, Wash- 
ington, 6, D. C. 

C92. s 


Yank, the official Army weekly, has rung 
the bell with the Saturday Review of Lit- 


acne mang ey aS ie 


photographs. (Robert M. McBride, $3.00) 


All books or pamphlets mentioned 
above may be ordered through Scholas- 
tic Magazine Teacher Service Bureau. 
Merely send your check or money order 
covering the complete cost of books or- 
dered, at the prices indicated. If a book- 
let is available free of charge, of course, 
no money need be sent. Address: SCHO.- 
LASTIC MAGAZINE TEACHER SERV- 
ICE BUREAU, 220 East 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. ¥. 
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SCHOLASTIC IS RATIONED... 


During the fall semester, we returned hundreds of class- 
room orders to teachers who did not place their orders 
early or waited too late to revise or confirm them. ~ 
Because of wartime government paper 
number of copies available this term js limited. Therefore 
mail this coupon now. 
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Yes, wartime paper shortages limit the number 
of classroom orders we can accept this term. 
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Education Honor R ol 


The Edpress News Letter, in its issue of 
Jan. 11, 1944, pays tribute to the following: 
meu and women whom it selects with the? 
aid of fellow journalists, as its education 
honor roll for 1943. 


U. S. SENATOR ELBERT THOMAS @ 
OF UTAH —because he climaxed a 10-year 


fight for Federal aid to education with 
brilliant leadership in the Senate debates” 
on the Federal aid-to-education measure; 
because he has introduced a bill calling @ 
for a billion dollar re-education program % 
for veterans; because he has sponsored leg- § 
islation for better child-care services. | & 
DR. GRAYSON KEFAUVER—becauss 9 
he believes that American educators must — 
take the lead in the reconstruction of edu. @ 
cation in Axis and occupied countries; z 
cause he pioneered in plans for such r : 3 
struction; because he organized the Con @ 
ference of the Liaison Committee for Inter- # 
national Education at Harpers Ferry; and 9 ~ 
because he was appointed by the State a 
Department to advise on educational re @ 
construction problems abroad. ef 
MISS BEULAH HILBLINK, GO EN 
BURG, NEBRASKA—because she had th 
courage to give up less essential work @ 
to return to the classroom; because she — 
told the story of her return to duty ing 
simple, human message entitled “The Re @ 
turn of a Teacher”; because through wide § 
publication of this message she has infu: # 
enced many others; because of the power 9 
ful ending of her message, which reads 9 
“If in the years of peace that follow this 
war I am asked, “What did you contribufs § 
towards our victory?’ I shall be glad and | 
proud to answer, ‘I was a teacher. ” | 
GOVERNOR ELLIS ARNALL, OFF 
GEORGIA—because his fight against the 
domination of Georgia’s education me 
by Governor T e stands as a wal § 
ing to executives of other states that Amex 
ican citizens will not tolerate dictator mete % 
ods in administering public schools; bee 
cause Governor Arnall’ platform on ede 
cation, carried out by the 1948 Legislatua = 
excludes the Governor from membetshi 
on state boards; sets up a Constitutic 
Board of Regents of the University S 
and a Constitutional Board of Education 
to administer common schools, and pie 
vides for state financial support of a teaché 
retirement system. : a 
COL. FRANCIS T. SPAULDING® 
CHIEF,- ARMY ~— EDUCATIONAL 
BRANCH—because he reorganized 
Armed -Forces Institute and because & 
had a large part in formulating recomme 
dations of the Osborne Report to provid 
educational opportunities for veferans. ~ 
Also to A. C. FLORA, PAST PRE 
DENT OF THE NEA, because of his @ 
gressive leadership of the Association; ” 
MAJOR CARLETON WASHBURNE, 3 
cause in association with a British edu 
tor, he is renovating Sicilian education.” 
And above all, American education § 
tribute to, in the words of one contrih 
“MR. AND MRS. AVERAGE Cl 
ROOM TEACHER, who have taken 
liked it—without quitting.” 3 
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Directed by MERVYN LeROY 
Produced by SIDNEY FRANKLIN 


A METRO-GOLDWYN-MAYER PICTURE 
with a-brilliant supporting cast + Henry Travers 
Robert Walker - Dame May Whitty « Elsa Basserman 
Van Johnson «+ Albert Basserman + C. Aubrey Smith 
Victor Francen + Reginald Owen + Margaret O'Brien 


Screen Play by Paul Osborn and Paul H. Rameau 
Based on the book, “Madame Curie” by Eve Curie 
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Hottest Crate in Aviation | 


POPULARLY CALLED “THE SQUIRT” 


A new and deadlier type of 
airplane is in the skies today. 
Soon it will teach the Luftwaffe 
a lesson in American air power. 


Scientists refer to it as a jet- | 


propelled airplane. Pilots and 
ground crews call it the Squirt. 

Although the plane is already 
in production in the U. S. and 


a rear jet. The terrific pressure 
of the escaping gas thrusts the 
plane forward. 

Jet-propulsion is not a new 
idea. The principle has been ex- 
perimented with for thirty years. 
It was not until 1941 that the 


| Squirt was perfected in Eng- 


Great Britain most of its details | 


are a military secret. It has two 
engines, but no propeller. It 
burns kerosene instead of high 
octane gas. 


Earmarks of Greatness 


Jet-propelled, the Squirt will 
reach altitudes where the air is 
too thin for propeller blades to 
get enough “bite.” The Squirt 
may even be able to top the 
present world’s altitude record 
of over 72,000 feet. It is a “hot” 
ship, with a speed said to be 
more than 600 m.p.h. 

High rate of climb, top speed, 
altitude, and the ability of light- 
ning maneuver, are the ear- 
marks of a great interceptor. 
The Squirt has them all. 

The Squirt is not a “rocket 
plane.” The rocket plane carries 
within it all the oxygen it needs 
for exploding its fuel. It could 
therefore operate in a vacuum. 

In the jet-propelled plane, air 
enters through the nose of the 
fuselage. It is compressed, and 
mixed under high pressure with 
burning fuel. The compressed 
gas is then exhausted through 





land by RAF Captain Frank 
Whittle. 
France and Germany both 


failed in their attempts to de- 
velop jet-propulsion. Italy tried 
next. In 1933 the Italian firm 
Caproni built the C.C.1, a jet- 
propelled plane which took off 
with the aid of a propeller. 


| After ten minutes of flight the 


pilot landed. The plane was a 
failure. So was the next Caproni 
model, the C.C.2, without pro- 
peller, built in 1941. Its high- 
est speed was 130 m.p.h. 


One Drawback 


The rapid consumption of 
fuel is the only drawback to the 
jet-propelled plane. There is no 
doubt our scientists are working 
to find a better fuel. 

Meanwhile, from the airfields 
where the Squirt is being tested, 
strange, new legends have ap- 
peared. One tall story claims 
that the jet-propelled plane 
sucks in birds which come too 
close, the way a vacuum cleaner 
sucks in dust. The birds are 
ejected at the rear, plucked, 
cooked, and ready for the table. 

So they say. 


THE AVIATION FACT DIGEST FOR AMERICAN YOUTH 




















Courtesy Aviation Magazine, from The Aeroplane, London 


Army Air Forces have not yet released drawings or photo- 
graphs of the new Squirt. Above drawing represents the Italian 


jet-propelled Caproni, the C. C. 2, built in 1941; not a success. 











By Norman V. Carlisle 
Editor of Air Week 


If you know the answer to 
this one, you're smarter than the 


| Army Air Forces. It’s a story 


told by Captain Meredith F. 
Slade who describes the high 
altitude experiments in the pres- 
sure chamber at Santa Ana Air 
Base in California. At an indi- 


| 
= | 


cated altitude of 38,000 feet, | 


the men in the 


chamber all | 


masked, of course, and breath- | 


ing tanked oxygen, saw some- 
thing they still can’t account 
for. An ordinary housefly was 
flying around in the thin air and 
finally came to a_ leisurely 
landing on the ceiling. How did 
the fly stay alive? 
* © @ 

On a torpedo-bombing prac- 
tice mission, an AAF plane had 
a minor crackup in a canal. The 
report turned in was “Sighted 
Suez. Sank in same.” 

x * * 

“Start ’em Spinning!” That’s 
the B. F. Goodrich Company’s 
solution to the problem of sav- 
ing wear and tear on airplane 
tires. The new tires have vanes 
built into the sidewalls. The 
vanes catch the wind and start 
the tires turning as soon as the 
landing gear is lowered. So no 
longer do the tires hit the 
ground and go through that mo- 
mentary skid before rolling over 
the ground. 

x * * 

Here’s more lingo to add to 
your list of airmen’s slang: 

Chopping his teeth—squawk- 
ing, complaining. 

Dumbo—Grumman Avenger, 
TBF, torpedo bomber. 

Fouled up—all wrong. 

In the groove—plane making 
landing approach from point 
directly astern of carrier. 

Turf tamping — impatiently 
doing nothing, and grumbling 
about it. 

Sacked out or in the sack— 
sleeping. 

Stick and throttle boy—fight- 
er pilot. 

Wrapping it up — banking 
and turning a plane too sharply. 











New Flying Suit 
Keeps Pilots Warm 


Army Air Forces photo 


The main purpose of the new 
electrically-heated high-altitude 
flying suits of the U. S. Army 
Air Forces is to keep pilots 
warm. The suit is made of soft, 
pliable leather, fully lined, and 
is zippered. 

This extremely effective pro- 
tective suit was developed in 
the equipment laboratory at 
Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio. 
Tubing dangling from the pilot's 
helmet is an electrical connec- 
tion for plugging in to heat the 
suit. Note the convenient pad 
and pencil strapped on his right 
knee, which becomes horizontal 
when he is seated. 





Flying Boat Mars 


Carries the Freight 


The Martin Mars is really 
big. So big, in fact, that a small 
airplane could actually land on 
the 200-foot wing span of the 
giant cargo plane. Latest news 
on the huge ship is that the 
Navy has ordered 20 of them 
from the Glenn L. Martin Co., 
for use with the Naval Air 
Transport Service, to be used 
strictly for cargo service. 
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it’s You... and the Rest of the Team 


Your big Liberator is coming in fast 
now ... boring head-on through black 
bursts of flak that rock her like a 
canoe. From your grandstand seat in 
the greenhouse, you can see fires down 
below. That’s where the first wave 
laid its eggs. You’re next! 


Sometimes, back at “‘pre-flight’’, it didn’t 
quite add up. Logarithms ... formulas. .". 
classes all day. You couldn’t see how you’d 
ever use the stuff they crammed into your 
head. But you stuck it out. You wanted 
Bombardier’s wings. 


The top-turret guns begin to spit, as 
you hunch down over your bombsight. 
Check for altitude! Check for air- 
speed! The guns are going faster now, 
but you won’t let yourself look up. 
Check for wind-drift! Suddenly you 
tealize you’re doing things automati- 
cally ... all the things that came so 
hard in training. And you’re doing 
them right! 


In advanced school you got pretty cocky. 
Pilots? Navigators? O. K. for some guys 
maybe. But you’re the man they build 
bombers around! You pack the knock-out 
punch! 
The Lib heels, and straightens out on 
her target, and Pete comes in over the 
interphone: “O. K. Slugger. She’s 
yours. Make it good!” You're the boss 
now. This is what you’ve been waiting 
for. You glue your eye to the sight, 
and talk into your throat microphone: 


FLY AND FIGHT WITH THE 


“Level, Pete . . . hold that level. 
Bomb-bay doors open. Left a little... 
level now ... level... perfect!” And 
there’s your target—caught in the 
cross-hairs like a fly in a spider web. 
You jab the release. “Bombs Away!” 
Now you’ve done it! The seconds drag 
out ...and then Beezy, back at the 
tail-gun, yells: “HIT—HIT—HIT— 
HIT! On target!! Hey, Lieutenant. 
Come and get your cigar!” 

Well ...! Your chest starts to swell 
.-. and then all at once you see that it 
wasn’t just your who smeared that Nazi 
base. It was Pete, up in the pilot’s 
seat... Cliff, with his navigation 
charts ... the gunners, Jim, Tony, 
Beezy, Lou. It was you... and the rest 
of the crew ... flying asa team... 
The same kind of team that paved the 
way for the landings in the Gilberts 
... that cleaned up the Japs on Kiska 
... that flattened Bremen and Wil- 
helmshaven...that is carrying the war 
to Japan... 

The A.A.F. . ; ; the greatest team in 
the world! 


U. S. ARMY RECRUITING SERVICE 


ARMY A/R FORCES 


MEN OF 17... 


You can get ready now for your place— 
as Bombardier, Navigator or Pilot—on 
this great A.A.F. team. Go to the nearest 
Aviation Cadet Examining Board ... see 
if you can qualify for the Air Corps En- 
listed Reserve. If you qualify, you will 

receive Enlisted Reserve insig- 
=e nia... but will not be called for 

training until you are 18 or over. 
When called, you'll be given 5 months’ 
training (after a brief conditioning pe- 
riod) in one of America’s finest colleges 
... you'll get dual-control flying instruc- 
tion... then go on to eight months of 
full flight training ... the kind of training 
that makes America’s fliers the world’s 
best! When you graduate asa Bombardier, 
Navigator or Pilot—you will receive a 
$250 uniform allowance and your pay 
will be $246 to $327 per month. 


Meanwhile, see your local Civil Air Patrol 
Officers about C.A.P. Cadet training . ; < 
also your High School principal or ad- 
viser about recommended courses in the 
Air Service Division of the H. S. Victory 
Corps. Both afford valuable pre-aviation 
training. 
(Essential workers In War Industry or Agriculture—do not apply.) 


For information regarding Naval Aviation Cadet Training, apply 

at the Naval Aviation Cadet Selection Board in any office of 

Naval Officer Procurement, or at any Navy i Station; 
of ‘ 


or, if you are in the Navy, Marine Corps or Guard, apply 
through your commanding o. ee 
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How B-25 Mitchell Bombers used a new technique to sink Jap war vessels and troopships 


n Marcu 4, 1943, something new 
was added to aerial warfare. A 
Jap convoy of 22 ships was sighted 
in the Bismarck Sea heading for New 
Guinea. Carrying thousands of 
troops, it was escorted by planes and 
warships. Word was flashed by the 
observing Flying Fortress to the 
American Command Post at Buna. 


Action followed swiftly. A squad- 
ron of B-25 Mitchell Bombers droned 
for the trouble spot. Then, instead 
of dropping their eggs from “up- 
stairs” as usual, they tore at the 
doomed ships at mast height with 
guns ablaze to clear the decks. At a 


distance of mere yards their bomb 
bays opened, heavy delayed-action 
bombs plunged into the water, tor- 
pedo fashion. Skimming over the 
surface, as a stone is skipped over a 
millpond, they bull’s-eyed many Jap 
hulls, blew them to smithereens. 
Thus, a new and deadly technique 
—skip-bombing—had been tried and 
found not wanting—a triumph of 
American battle sense and flying 
know-how! 
gm, 


FINER FUELS FOR THE AGE OF FLIGHT 





Pioneer in the Age of Flight, Shell Re- 
search made possible the first commer- 
cial production of 100 octane aviation 
fuel and supplied it to American Mili- 
tary Aviation ... giving our fighting 
aircraft new speed and range, and a 
great tactical advantage. 

Three additional Shell “firsts in fuel” 
vastly increased both the power and 
production of aviation fuel. 


Today, more Shell 100 octane avia- 
tion fuel is supplied to aircraft engine 
manufacturers, for critical test and run- 
in purposes, than any other brand. 


And now, each day, Shell produces 
more than enough to fuel a bombing 
mission of 2,400 planes from England 
over Germany. 
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1. WHO’S WHO IN THE NEWS? 


Match the items in the right-hand 
column with those in the left by insert- 
ing the proper numbers in the paren- 
theses. 


1. Alphonse Juin ( _ ) Allied Naval 
commander 

) U. S. ground 
forces in Britain 

) French troops in 
Italy 

) American Feder- 
ation of Labor 

5. Omar Bradley (_ ) Republic Steel 

( ) New Zealand 

Labor Party 


2. Peter Fraser ( 
8. Bertram Ramsay ( 


4. Tom Girdler ( 


& William Green 


li. POLISH BOUNDARY LINES 


Underscore the correct phrase. 

1. The extent of Polish territory was 
greatest in: (a) 1921; (b) 1795; (c) 
1850. 

2. After the third partition of Poland, 
in 1795, the largest part of+the ancient 
Kingdom of Poland was in the hands 
of: (a) Prussia; (b) Austria; (c) 
Russia. 

3. The western boundary of Poland 
set up by the Treaty of Versailles gave 
her an outlet to the: (a) Black Sea; (b) 
North Sea; (c) Baltic Sea. 

4. A large part of the Russian-Polish 
boundary drawn by Viscount Curzon 
follows the course of the river: (a) 
Bug; (b) Vistula; (c) Dnieper. 

5. Russia disputes Poland’s right to 
reestablish her eastern frontier as it 
was drawn by the treaty of: (a) Riga; 
(b) Versailles; (c) Brest-Litovsk. 


lll. SHALL WE DRAFT EVERYBODY? 


Write the correct word in each space. 

1. President Roosevelt recommends 
a national service act because he be- 
lieves it will prevent ; 

2. One of the conditions under 
which he urges a labor draft is the pro- 
vision of to ensure fair farm 
prices without increased food costs. 

3. The Austin-Wadsworth Bill pro- 
vides for a labor draft administered by 





the Commis- 
sion. 
4. One of the leaders who 


question the need for a national service 
act is Philip Murray, President of the 


5. In Great Britain the government 
controls the employment of all women 
between the ages of __---___._ and 


IV. THE BIGGEST BUDGET 


Mark each true statement T. each 
false statement F. 

1. The President has planned the 
budget for the next fiscal year on the 
theory that peace will come within it. 

2. Congress has refused to pass most 
of the large new taxes asked by the 
Treasury. 

8. With a national income of $125,- 
000,000,000, it will not be difficult for 
the nation to make interest payments of 
$5,000,000,000. 

4. The greatest part of the money 
asked by the President will go for the 
expenses of running the government. 

5. During the next year war construc- 
tion costs will continue to grow. 


V. THE CHURCHES AND PEACE 


Mark each true statement T, each 
false statement F. 

1. The peace programs of the 
churches show that the major religious 
groups are united in their support of 


international organization. 


2. The fact that religious leaders are 
taking a stand on economic and inter- 
national problems violates the tradi- 
tional separation of church and state in 
America. 

3. Leaders of all faiths agree that the 
rights of racial and religious minorities 
must be guaranteed. 


READING SIGNPOSTS 
Poland 


Buell, Raymond Leslie. Poland, Key to 
Europe, Knopf, 3d ed., 1939. 

Halecki, O. A History of Poland, Roy, 
1943. 

Schmitt, B. E. “History of a Quarrel,” 
New Republic, November 29, 1943. 

“The Frontier Issue,” Commonweal, 
October 15, 1943, p. 626. 


National Service 


Lapham, R. D. and Murray,’ Phillip. 
“Shall American Labor Be Drafted?” New 
York Times Magazine, July 11, 1948. 

Stewart, Maxwell S. “The Coming Crisis 
in Manpower,” Public Affairs Pamphlets, 
No. 68. 

Metz, Harold W. “Is There Enough 
Manpower?” Pamphlet No. 45, Brookings 
Institute, Washington, D. C. 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


Mikolajezyk, (mé ké fi chék) 
Przemysl, (pzhé mis 1) 
Vistula, (vis tu 14) 

Prut, ( prddt) 
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| Aristotle Said: 


ee . . 
Learning Weee 





a refuge in 





adversity” 
wee 








The importance of a 
sound education was 
continuously stressed by 
this great philosopher. 


Aristotle also termed 
learning “an ornament 
of prosperity” and “a 
provision in old age.” 


The post-war period is 
likely to be a highly- 
competitive era, with a 
Man’s income depending 
more than ever on the 


thoroughness of his prep- 
arations. 


Fathers can assure a col- 
lege training for their 
children through life in- 
surance endowments ac- 
quired for that purpose. 








NEWARK, NEW JERSEY. 














MARCUS WHITMAN 


(1806-1847) 
Pioneer and Missionary 


N the winter of 1842-43, Dr. 
Marcus Whitman rode across 
the continent to win support for 
his mission and urge the U. S. 
to keep control of Oregon. 
} Whitman's trip-one of the 
| greatest feats of endurance in 
American history —helped save 
the Oregon Territory. 

The American Board of For- 
eign Missions sent Dr. Whitman 
to the Oregon Territory in 1836. 
Whitman and his companion 
¥ Henry Spalding were the first 

Americans to bring their wag- 
ons over the Oregon Trail. A 
daughter born to Whitman's 
wife, Narcissa, was the first 
American child born in Oregon. 

Establishing a mission near 
the site of Walla Walla, Wash- 











ington, Whitman taught the In- 
dians religion and also how to 
plant and harvest crops. 
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UT for the grace of God, and the protect- 

ing breadth of our oceans, we might have 

been another France, another Poland, or 
another Greece. 

With this fearful lesson on the value of 
preparedness still fresh in mind, let us here 
and now resolve, as a nation, that never again 
shall America be caught physically unpre- 
pared and untrained. 

Our national purpose in this war is to help 
establish worldwide peace and freedom. 

But—let us resolve that from this war on, 
America shall be a physically fit, ever ready 
people. 

First—let us see that our returning fighters 
are kept in good condition, through participa- 
tion in organized sports and vigorous games, 
to form the nucleus of the new, physically fit 
America. 

Through compulsory Physical Training in 
our schools, colleges and universities, let us 
train all of America’s youth, from the begine 


ning, to be robust, strong and adept in the 
skills and agilities that football, basketball, 
baseball, tennis, boxing, and other American 
competitive sports develop. 

Let us broaden the application of Industrial 
Recreation so that all the millions of young 
men and women who work in our great indus- 
trial plants may have access to organized 
sports and games that will keep them healthy 
and vigorous. 

Let there be more golf clubs, more tennis 
and badminton courts, more play fields and 
gymnasiums, and organized participation in 
them by more business executives and office 
workers. 

Let there be more help for that part of the 
youth of America whose only playgrounds 
are the sand lots of our cities and towns. 

As a vital factor in our Postwar planning 
let us establish new and higher physical 
standards for all of America. 
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...An Ever READY America! 


By L. B. ICELY, President 


Let us resolve that not only our industrial 
and economic machinery, but our millions of 
Human Machines shall be physically equal 
to the challenge of our job as leaders in world 
restoration and progress after the war. 

Let us now, therefore, dedicate this great, 
democratic nation of ours to the proposition 
that all men everywhere are entitled to Free- 
dom from Fear, Freedom from Want, Free- 
dom of Speech and Freedom of Worship. But 
let us also be a Nation of athletes—ever ready, 
if need be, to sustain our rights by the might 
of millions of physically fit sports-trained, 
freedom-loving Americans. 

Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson Athletic Goods 


Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, New York 
and other leading cities 
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BESSARABIA — 


"The Last Frontier’ 





WIN A 





Read These Rules Carefully 


1. Anyone under the age of 21 may compete 


2. After completing the puzzle, write a sen 
fence of 18 words or less, beginning “'! like 
Planters Peanuts because — ."" and containing 
at least 3 words from the puzzle 


3. Each contestant may submit more than one 
entry. Send empty Planters Peanut bag or 
wrapper with each entry, or send o hand- 
drawn facsimile of the wrapper showing Mr. 
Peanut. On top of page write your name, age, 
home address, city and state. 


4. Mail entries to Planters Contest Editor, 24th 
Floor, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y., 
to arrive by midnight, April 28 1944. No 
entries accepted after that date 


5. Prizes will be awarded to those submitting 
complete and correct solutions to the puzzle 
and whose statements are considered most 
accurate and suitable for advertising and pub 
licity use. Judges’ decision is final. Winners 
will be announced in Scholastic, World Week, 
and Junior Scholastic, May 22, 1944 issues. 
In the event of a tie for any prize offered, a 
prize identical with that tied for will be 
awarded each tying contestant. 











ACROSS 


1. The way you want toast to be. 
3. What football players wind around their 
hands to protect them. 
5. Short for “advertisement.” 
6. What you get from eating Planters Peo 
nuts. 
10. A person who makes hats 
11. A male offspring. 
12. Slang for ‘father.’ 
. “One ———— deserves another.” 
17. What Englishmen like to drink at 4 o'clock 
18. What we all enjoy doing three times o 


day. 

20. Opposite of “off.” 

21. The night before Christmas. 

23. What makes Planters Peanuts taste good 

24. Abbreviation for ‘‘Lovisiana.” 

25. What every baseball player likes te 
swing. 

26. Moisture; you see it on the grass if you 
get up that early in the morning 


DOWN 


. Ten of these will buy a War Stamp. 
What you receive for work. 
The hero of this puzzle; ‘Mr. 
Obsolete word for ‘‘ate.’’ 
A color; bulls don’t like it. 

t you get on a report card 
10. Opposite of “cold.” 
14. What a age ape is wound on. 
15. Pertaining to the navy. 
16. Short for “Dorothy.” 
19. What you shoot with a bow 
22. Escape; get away from. 
23. Opposite of thin. 
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25 WAR BOND! 


Enter the “Mr. Peanut’’ Crossword Puzzle Contest 





118 PRIZES 
Ist $25 War Bond 
2nd —  Es«&$155 in Waar Stamps 
3rd s«é$10 in) Wor Stamps 
4th _____ 15 prizes in $1 War Stamps 


100 Honorable Mentions — 1 pound pack- 
age of Planters Peanuts. 


FREE TO EVERY CONTESTANT: Attractive 
two-color poster, ‘‘Making Uncle Sam’‘s 
Team,” suitable for framing. Illustrated 
with action photographs of Army, Novy 
and athletics 













































































HE BESSARABIAN PEASANT is the 

Balkan’s barometer. If you see him 
dancing the hora, or stolidly working his 
small plot with wooden plough, or 
going into his whitewashed, mud-and- 
thatch farm for some mamaliga (corn 
meal mush), you can be sure -the Bal- 
kan forecast is a sunny “No Invasion.” 
If you see him bundling on his sheep- 
skin coat, strapping his belongings on 
the back of a shaggy pony, and plod- 
ding down the muddy cart tracks that 
are Bessarabia’s roads, you know that 
invasion is in the wind. 

Today the Bessarabian is on the run 
again, a refugee clogging the roads to 
Bucharest, scurrying away from the 
black earth of his farmland. For, less 
than 150 miles eastward from his cot- 
tage, Russian tanks churn over the mine- 
studded Ukraine, and in his backyard 
the wheels of German guns cut ruts into 
his wheatfield. He knows that once 
again contesting armies will battle in 
his village, on the land that is “Europe’s 
Eastern Frontier.” 


A Strategic Area 


One correspondent who spent many 
months in Bessarabia questioned: “I 
wonder why any country should be 
eager to possess it.” Only 530 miles of 
railroad track and 60 miles of all- 
weather road line bleak, muddy Bessa- 
rabia, a country of northern chermo- 
zium — agricultural black earth and 
Carpathian foothills; central podzol — 
marshy soil dotted with beech and oak; 
and southern budjak — grazing steppe 
that merges into sandy soil, salt marshes, 
heron lagoons, and the malarial reed- 
and-willow floating islands of caviar 
fishermen. A footprint-shaped piece of 
land wedged between the Dniester, 
Prut and Danube rivers, Bessarabia con- 
trols all the Black Sea outlets of Eu- 
rope’s river traffic. This key position 
proved no blessing: instead it made of 
Bessarabia a “Last Frontier” where 
every nation in southeast Europe came 
in search of “easy pickings.” 

First to exploit the Bessarabian bor- 
derland were the Romans who, led by 
Trajan in 107 A.D., conquered the na- 
tive Dacians. They turned the land 
into the Roman province of Dacia, 
gave the local language its present Latin 
melody, and made the province & 
battlefield of Christians against bar- 
barian Vandals, Goths and Huns. Earth- 
works were dug to protect the land, and 
fortress towns like Tighina and Cetatea 
Alba (White Fortress) afterward sil 
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houetted the river banks. Both earth- 
works and fortresses still stand, power- 
less against tanks and planes. 

A tribe of Bessi Slavs migrated to 
Dacia, added its Rumanian-like yocabu- 
lary to the Latinized dialect, and gave 
its name to the land. They established 
a Bessarab dynasty whose princes di- 
vided Bessarabia into the medieval 
states of Wallachia and Moldavia. As 
Genoese merchants settled in Dniester 
towns, transforming them into teeming 
ports, the Turks looked on with envy. 
Finally they stormed Cetatea Alba by 
crossing the Danube on a bridge of 
boats — perhaps the first large-scale use 
of pontoons. As the Turkish sanjak 
(province) of Moldavia, Bessarabia was 
treated with the respect her commerce 
warranted, She had her own princes, 
and the Turks agreed not to build Mos- 
lem mosques on her Orthodox land. 

The year 1812 brought new over- 
lords, the Russians. Turkey ceded Bessa- 
rabia to Russia. Czar Alexander I or- 
dered church bells to clang out the 
“joyous fact that Bessarabia has been 
saved from the infidel.” The Bessarabian 
farmer feared serfdom but the Bessa- 
rabians did not become serfs and did 
not lose their plots of land, for the 
czars treated Bessarabia better than 
any of Russia’s outlying provinces. Even 
this treatment was none too good.: At 
first the Bessarabians were promised 
freedom from military service and tax- 
ation, and the country was promised 
its own governor, with a new capital at 
Chisinau (also called Kishenev). Three 
years later the czar annulled these priv- 
ileges, sealed the Rumanian-Bessarabian 
border, encouraged German colonists, 
and began a high-powered Russianizing 
campaign. No one was permitted to 
study Bessarabian (Moldavian) until 


he had first learned to read Russian. 
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sian. This policy accounted for the in- 
congruous fact that in 1914 only 15% of 
the Bessarabians could read and write 
either Moldavian or Rumanian — al- 
though the Russians in the land con- 
sisted only of big landowners and sol- 
diers, and the population was 70% Mol- 
davian and Rumanian. 


The Population Changes 


By the Treaty of Paris in 1856 south- 
west Bessarabia was returned to Ru- 
mania, but by the 1878 Congress of 
Berlin was handed back to Russia, while 
protesting Rumania was forced to ac- 
cept Dobruja in exchange. By this time 
Bessarabia’s population was 48% Ru- 
manian, 27% Russian-Ukrainian, and 
the rest a hodge-podge of Bulgarians, 
Turks, Gagautz (Christian Turks), Ger- 
mans, Swiss, and Jews who had fled 
czarist Russia’s pogroms. 

Then came the first pangs of the Rus- 
sian revolution, proclaiming self-de- 
termination for all subjects formerly 
under the czar. Bessarabia held its 
first Revolutionary Congress in 1917, 
the main political group being the 
National Moldavian Party, under Gore 
and Stroesou. The party advocated an 
autonomous Bessarabia guaranteed by 
Russia, a provincial Diet (Staful 
Tzarii), local language for all schools, 
and partitioning of all big estates among 
the peasants. Bessarabians organized a 
Diet with John Inculetz as President, 
followed up the suggestions of the Na- 
tional Moldavian Party, and proclaimed 
Bessarabia an autonomous state of the 
Russian Republic. 

But Russia was in a chaotic state. As 
a result, Bessarabia subsequently united 
with Rumania. That union was recog- 
nized by Britain, France, Italy and 
Japan in the 1920 Treaty of Paris, but 
the United States never recognized it 
on grounds that no Russian representa- 
tives attended the negotiations, Rus- 
sian maps continued to picture Bessa- 
rabia as part of the U.S.S.R. 

Russia set up an autonomous Mol- 
davian Soviet Republic in the Ru- 
manian-inhabited part of southwest 
Ukraine, across the Dniester from Bes- 
sarabia. Yet Russia wanted Bessarabia. 
On June 20, 1940, a Soviet minister ar- 
rived in Bucharest with the demand 
that Bessarabia be ceded to Russia by 
June 28. 

King Carol opposed that move, but 
Russian paratroops mushroomed into 
the vineyards of Bessarabia. “Kangaroo” 
transport planes swung tanks onto the 
black-earth fields. A year later the 
same tanks retreated eastward before 
the German Drang nach Osten. Today 
the tanks again roll westward toward 
Bessarabia. 


Priests had to conduct services in Rus- ° 








PLANTERS PEANUT 


CONTEST WINNERS 


Re BB BR third and 
in the Planters Peanut Contest 
os lendiwy 5, 108 ome 


pare Prize—$25 War Bond—Robert 
Charles Atkinson, 1605 No. O’Brien St., 
South Bend 16, Indiana. 


2nd Prize—$15 in War Stamps 
Pvt. Howard C. Strand, A.S.N. 37578337, 
901 T.G., V.F.T. 124, B.T.C, 12, Amarillo 
Air Field, Amarillo, Texas 


3rd Prize—$10 in War Stamps 
Rosalie Binder, 1809 No. 13th Street, 
Philadelphia 22, Pennsylvania. 


15 4th Prizes—$1 War Stamps 
J. C. Kayser, 4133 Cudahy St., Huntington 
Park, Calif.; Doris June Schlichenmaier, 
818 E. Gift Ave., Peoria, Ill; Marilyn 
Esther Teunis, 540 Howard St., S.E., Grand 
Rapids 7, Mich.; Mary E. Blender, 647 
Grand Ave., St. Paul 5, Minn.; Clara 
Lenore Strand, St. Paul 7, Minn.; Minerva 
Berg, 3500 Illinois Ave., St. Lovis 18, Mo.; 
C. Zueker, 1926 83rd St., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Patricia Lowell, 53 McKinley Ave., Ken- 
more 17, N. Y.; Charles Carlson, 2853 
Webb Ave., New York 63, N. Y.; John 
Higgins, 8719 Ridge Boulevard, New York, 
N. Y.; Marguerte Moore, Van 

N. Y.; Vivian Mae Klemme, 2750 East 
Jasper St., Tulsa 4, Okla.; Catherine 
Louise Diveley, 609 Washington St., Berlin, 
Pa.; Robert Alund, 1804 Packer Street, 
McKeesport, Pa.; Carol Jean Nunn, 97 
North Main St., Abbeville, $. C. 


The 100 bene mention | omg winners 
will be notified d 

















PRATT INSTITUTE 
THE ART SCHOOL 


VEGREE COURSES—Arehitecture, Art Education 
CERTIFICATE COURSES—Advertising Design, 
Iustration Industrial Design, Interior Design. 
38 Studies 90 Instructors 57th Year 
james G. Boudreau, Director, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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STAMPS 





Wow! $10.00 Worth of Fun, Only 10c! 


500 Foreign Stamps, d d (mostly on 
bits of paper) just as received A the church missions 
and other sources. Africa, So. America, Australia, China, 
Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other countries are repre- 
sented. Includes a few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloguing up to 25c or more each! The biggest 
Package of Fun in Stampdom—and you might find some- 
thing really valuable. Price only 10¢ to serious approval 
applicants!! Money back if not delighted. JAMESTOWN 
STAMP CO., Dept. 12, Jamestown, New York. 








VICTORY PACKET FREE—Includes stamps from Tan- 
ganyika—British Cayman Islands—Animal—Scarce Baby- 

head—Coronation—Early Victorian—Airmail—Map Stamps 

—with Big Catalogue—all free—send 5e for 

GR4Y STAMP CO., Dept. SB.. TORONTO, CANADA, 











T6S-Lockheed P-38 
**Lightning’* 


T76-Alracobra 








See your dealer first. If he can't su 
you, send check or m.o. (cash at 
risk). Add 15¢ for packing posi 
regardiess of size of order. 
C.O.D.‘s. Minimum order, $1.00. Pe 
restrictions now prohibit shipments 
side U.S. except to Canada and ; 
(to which 10% must be added). 
service men still stationed in U.S.+ 
strictions prevent our shipping to A.?P. 
or Fieet P.O. box numbers—so, 
° local nearby address only! Special 
on livery 25c¢ extra (U.S. only). Ohio 
dents add 3% sales tax. All Kit cont 
e and prices subject to change or 
O " cellation without notice. 


Enclosed Is $f ane _ ORDERING INSTRUCTIONS 
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